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THE PLYMOUTH COLONY AND VIRGINIA 
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by Samuet Exror Mortson* 


Tue Plymouth of the Pilgrim Fathers, by any material or quantitative 
standard, was one of the smaller and weaker English colonies in North 
America. Even in New England it was not from Plymouth but from the 
younger Colony of Massachusetts Bay that came the main contributions of 
New England to the United States, such as self-government on the local 
level, higher education, and what is vaguely known as Puritanism. Yet, 
most Americans and all Englishmen imagine that Plymouth Colony came 
first, to the legitimate annoyance of Virginians, whose Old Dominion was 
founded thirteen years earlier, and to the hot indignation of South Caro- 
linians like Mr. Herbert Ravenel Sass, who has lately been spouting fire and 
steam on the subject.’ 

Why, then, do people get such erroneous ideas? Why are the Pilgrim 
Fathers and the Plymouth Colony so popular as to drive other colonial 
pioneers and founders out of the public mind? One reason, I think, is that 
they are associated with a national holiday, Thanksgiving Day. When that 
day comes around, we naturally think of the Pilgrim Fathers shooting wild 
turkey and making barbecue for their Indian guests, just as we think of 
Thomas Jefferson and Virginia every Fourth of July. (North Carolina 
thinks we shouldn’t, but never mind.) The second reason has been well 





*Rear Admiral Morison is Jonathan Trumbull Professor of History at Harvard University. He 
is the author of Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus (Boston, 1942), 
History of United States Naval Operations in World War II (9 volumes, Boston, 1946-1954), and 
other works. This paper was originally delivered as the annual address to the Virginia Historical 


Society at its meeting on January 19, 1954. 
1They Don’t Tell the Truth About the South!” Saturday Evening Post, January 9, 1954, pp- 


25, 67-68. 
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stated by my friend Bernard De Voto, in his reply to Mr. Sass: “Chance 
sent to Plymouth on the Mayflower and in the earliest years following its 
first voyage a number of altogether remarkable writers. The best of them 
was William Bradford, whose Of Plymouth Plantation is one of the master- 
pieces of American literature. . . . The writing of these men . . . was so 
graphic, so charged with emotion, so alive with homely details of Plymouth’s 
daily life that it created images and symbols which have delighted people 
ever since.”” They tell a simple but enthralling story that sticks in people’s 
minds so that they forget the earlier annals and the even greater privations 
of the larger and more important colony of Virginia. And the story of that 
brave, resourceful little band of men and women who landed at Plymouth 
after Virginia was already well established, can still inspire us in an age of 
change and insecurity. Bradford’s History strikes a note of stout-hearted 
idealism that all Americans respect, even when they cannot share it. 

I do not intend to retell that story which has been told so many times and 
with so much sentimental flapdoodle that it has become tedious. I sympathize 
with the Englishman who said he wished that instead of the Pilgrims landing 
on Plymouth Rock, Plymouth Rock had landed on the Pilgrims. Or with 
the Honorable Joseph Choate who, after hearing a long and lugubrious 
account of the sufferings of the Pilgrim Fathers at a New England Society 
dinner, offered a toast to the Pilgrim Mothers because, he said, they had to 
endure all those hardships, and endure the Pilgrim Fathers too! 

My object is to retell the history of Plymouth Colony from a new angle, 
that of Virginia. For the Pilgrim Fathers intended to settle in Virginia; it 
was no fault of theirs that they did not; and their relations with the Virginia 
Colony were close and friendly and, what’s more, necessary for their survival 
as a colony. I am trying to play variations on an old theme as (my gifted 
Maryland and Virginia wife tells me) Brahms did on a theme of Haydn. 

From the beginning there was a strong personal and institutional connec- 
tion between the founders of Virginia and the founders of Plymouth, not- 
withstanding the fact that the former were the grandees of that era, and the 
Pilgrim Fathers were relatively obscure. Only one of them, William 
Brewster, was a university man; and only one other, Edward Winslow, had 
the rank of gentleman in the England of James I. Master Christopher Jones 
of the Mayflower and his mate, and possibly Stephen Hopkins, had been to 
America before, but they had not stayed long enough in Virginia to qualify 





2“That Southern Inferiority Complex,” Saturday Evening Post, January 16, 1954, pp. 27, 
112-114. 
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as gentlemen. The Pilgrims were a congregation of Separatists, left-wing 
English Puritans who, harried out of England in 1608, sought refuge in the 
tolerant Netherlands and settled as a body in Leyden, where they followed 
various respectable but humble occupations such as spinning, weaving, and 
printing. After ten years, they became restive. The status of what we call 
“displaced persons” was repugnant. Their English character and culture were 
slipping; “they saw their posterity would be in danger to degenerate and be 
corrupted.”* The war of the Dutch Republic with Spain was about to be 
resumed, and they did not wish to be drawn into it. So they gave thought to 
removing to “some of those vast and unpeopled countries of America, which 
are fruitful and fit for habitation, being devoid of all civil inhabitants, where 
there are only savage and brutish men which range up and down, little 
otherwise than the wild beasts of the same.” They considered Guiana, well 
advertised by Sir Walter Raleigh, “rich, fruitful, and blessed with a perpetual 
spring and a flourishing greenness, where vigorous nature brought forth all 
things in abundance and plenty without any great labour or art of man.”* 
But they reflected that Guiana was too near “the jealous Spaniard,” who 
“would never suffer them long, but would displant or overthrow them as he 
did the French in Florida.” So they naturally turned to Virginia. “At length,’ 
says Bradford, “the conclusion was to live as a distinct body by themselves 
under the general Government of Virginia.” 

“A distinct body by themselves under the general Government of Vir- 
ginia.” What that meant is perfectly clear. The Virginia Company had al- 
ready begun the practice of granting large tracts of land, up to 80,000 acres, 
to groups of individuals who would undertake to people and to cultivate 
them. Such grants were known as “Particular Plantations” or “Hundreds.” 
The grantees carried special privileges such as local self-government, manorial 
jurisdiction, and permission to carry on an independent trade with the 
Indians. Over forty such “Particular Plantations” were granted by the 
Virginia Company; and although many of them were never taken up, a fair 
number actually were established. The best known were Richard Martin's 
Hundred; John Martin’s Brandon; Southampton Hundred; Smyth of Nib- 
ley’s, also known as Berkeley’s Hundred; Zouche’s Hundred; and Fleur de 
Hundred. A Particular Plantation was organized before the grantees left 


England, with a governor and council, like a miniature Virginia Company. 





SWilliam Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, ed. Samuel Eliot Morison (New 
York, 1952), p. 25. All quotations from Bradford are from this edition. 

4Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 28. 

5Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 29. 
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Each one was a colony within the colony.® Only two patents of Particular 
Plantations have been preserved, to my knowledge. An 18th-century copy 
of the patent to John Martin’s Brandon is in the Virginia State Library. 
Brandon was granted to a group of people who had already settled there, 
which was exceptional. The other patent, Smyth of Nibley’s, does not specify 
where that Particular Plantation should be located; merely that it should not 
be within ten miles of any other. It was a patent of this kind that the 
Pilgrim Fathers obtained. Apparently the standard procedure was for the 
leaders, upon arrival in Virginia, to select a suitable site, then obtain a 
warrant for the land, with its boundaries defined, from the Secretary’s office 
at Jamestown; and finally to send home for the rest of the company. This 
was a good way to get Virginia settled by a desirable class of people, and 
to keep undersirables out; as the Particular Plantation, through its manorial 
court, had the right to exclude anyone from settling within its borders and 
to keep a complete control over the land. 

Kinship was responsible for the Pilgrims obtaining a patent for a Par- 
ticular Plantation from the Virginia Company. The father of Elder William 
Brewster was bailiff of the manor of Scrooby in Yorkshire. The lord of that 
manor was Samuel Sandys, brother of Sir Edwin Sandys the famous 
Treasurer of the Virginia Company. In 1619, through the friendly influence 
of the distinguished Sandys brothers, the Pilgrims obtained a patent from 
the Virginia Company dated 9 June 1619, made out in the name of the 
Reverend John Wincop, chaplain in the household of the Earl of Lincoln, 
who was one of the most eminent English Puritans of his day. 

There was nothing extraordinary or even unusual about this grant. 
Puritanism was strong in London, where many of the Virginia Company's 
stockholders lived. There was no breach as yet between the Non-Conformist 
and Conformist elements in the Church of England. In fact, the Virginia 
Company had already made a Particular Plantation grant to an exiled English 
Puritan in Leyden, Francis Blackwell.’ This seems a good place to repeat the 
remark that Edward Channing made some fifty years ago: 


Historical writers have been altogether too prone to draw a hard and fast line of 
demarcation between the settlers of the Southern colonies and those who founded 





6Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 1934-1938) I, 
128-133 and Philip Alexander Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York, 1910), II, 290-294. It is to be wished that some scholar will make a special study of 
these Particular Plantations and how they functioned. The records of Smyth of Nibley’ s are in the 


New York Public Library, and are in part printed in that Library’s Bulletin, I (1897), 68-72; III 
(1899), 160-171, 208-223, 248-258, 276-295. 
7All that is known about this enterprise is in Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 358-359. 
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the colonies north of the fortieth parallel. For instance, it is sometimes said that the 
Northern colonists came to the New World for conscience’ sake, and the Southern 
planters sought wealth alone; but no such generalization can truthfully be made. 
Moreover, it is oftentimes the custom to point out some mysterious difference between 
the Virginian and the New Englander, which can be expressed by the words “cavalier” 
and “Puritan,” the latter term, when thus used, signifying a social condition below 
that of the cavalier. No such characterization is possible.® 


Subsequent to the granting of this patent for a Particular Plantation in 
Virginia, the Pilgrim community at Leyden was pulled two ways. “Some 
Dutchmen made them fair offers about going with them” to New Nether- 
land, says Bradford; but they were trying to get away from the Dutch in the 
Old World and did not care to be under them in the New. Next, “Mr. 
Thomas Weston, a merchant of London” tried to persuade them “not to 
meddle with the Dutch or too much to depend on the Virginia Company,” 
since “he and such merchants as were his friends . . . would set them forth.”” 

Weston wished them to throw up their Virginia grant and obtain another 
from the Council for New England, which was a reorganization of the old 
Northern Virginia Company. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the Earl of Warwick, 
and other “honourable lords and gentlemen” of the Northern Virginia 
Company were then endeavoring to obtain a new royal charter as the Council 
for New England, the name given by Captain John Smith to Northern 
Virginia. The inducement set forth by Thomas Weston for discarding the 
Virginia Company patent and obtaining another one for New England, was 
the good fishing off the coast of Maine. He was interested in fishing and 
wanted the Pilgrims to work for him with hook and line on the New England 
banks, salt down the catch, and send it to England for sale. His arguments 
made some impression on the Pilgrims, and eventually he and his friends 
financed them; but there were several reasons why they could not head 
for New England. For one thing, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and the “honourable 
lords and gentlemen” did not succeed in getting their New England charter 
past the seals before the Mayflower sailed. Their charter was held up because 
they wanted a monopoly of fishing in New England waters, against which 
the Virginia Company and others vigorously protested; there was even a 
debate about it in House of Commons.” Sentiment against monopolies had 
by this time become so strong in England that the King refused to grant a 





8A History of the United States (New York, 1905-1925), I, 145n-146n. 


9Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 37. 
10Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting North America, ed. Leo Francis 


Stock (Washington, D. C., 1924-1941), I, 37-38. 
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fishing monopoly. Owing to this delay, the Council for New England had 
not yet come to life when the Pilgrims departed; consequently it could not 
grant them a patent. 

This wholesome English sentiment of the time against legal monopolies 
is reflected in Lord Baltimore’s Maryland charter twelve years later. Al- 
though Lord Baltimore was granted virtually sovereign powers over his 
Province of Maryland, fishing rights were excepted. The Charter states 
“Saving always to Us, our Heirs and Successors, and to all the Subjects of 
our Kingdoms of England and Ireland, . . . the Liberty of Fishing for Sea- 
Fish, as well in the Sea, Bays, Straits, and navigable Rivers, as in the Harbors, 
Bays, and Creeks of the Province aforesaid; and the Privilege of Salting and 
Drying Fish on the Shores of the same Province; and, for that Cause, to cut 
down and take Hedging-Wood and Twigs there growing, and to build Huts 
and Cabins, necessary in this Behalf.”" 

I have an idea that if any English or American fisherman should attempt 
to “take Hedging-Wood and Twigs” at Gibson’s Island or exercise the 
“Privilege of Salting and Drying Fish” at Ocean City, he would not be very 
well received; but the right is there. Only please note, nothing is said about 
free dragging of oysters! 

So, the Council for New England was of no use to the Pilgrims before 
they sailed. They did not, however, take up their first Virginia patent, the 
one issued to the Reverend Mr. Wincop; why, no one has ever explained. 
Possibly his noble patron, the Earl of Lincoln, decided to take over the patent 
himself; possibly Mr. Wincop had schemes of his own in connection with 
the Earl’s attractive daughters, one of whom became Lady Arabella Johnson 
and the other Lady Susan Humfry, founders of two of the first families of 
Massachusetts Bay. However that may be, the Pilgrims, after a fresh applica- 
tion to the Virginia Company, obtained a second patent, in the name of 
John Peirce, citizen and clothier of London. This patent, which they took 
with them to America, was granted by the General Court of the Virginia 
Company in London on 2 February 1620. 

Moreover — a fact that I believe has never before been noticed — on the 
very first day that the Virginia Company granted this patent to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and in order of business immediately following the approbation of 
four Particular Plantations, the Company indirectly suggested the famous 
Mayflower Compact. This was done by adopting a very liberal ordinance for 





11Francis Newton Thorpe, ed. The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other 
Organic Laws (Washington, D. C., 1909), II, 1683-84. 
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all Particular Plantations, granting to their “Captaines or leaders . . . liberty 
till a forme of Government be here settled for them, Associatinge unto them 
divers of the gravest and discreetes of their Companies, to make Orders, 
Ordinances and Constitutions for the better orderinge and dyrectinge of 
their Servants and business Provided they be not Repugnant to the Lawes 
of England.” In other words, a Particular Plantation was guaranteed a 
very wide range of self-government within the Virginia Colony. Thus, the 
Pilgrims not only obtained a land patent that they could take up anywhere 
south of latitude 41° N, but they were encouraged to enjoy self-government. 

That is the second debt of the Plymouth Colony to the Virginia Company. 
The Mayflower Compact is a noble document, one of our basic charters of 
American liberty. It was composed by the Pilgrims themselves on board the 
Mayflower, and signed off Cape Cod. But its form follows that of the tem- 
porary constitution of Particular Plantations in Virginia as laid down by 
the Virginia Company of London. 

Thomas Weston, although unable to divert the Pilgrims from Virginia 
to New England, financed their voyage and their colony; for the Virginia 
Company expected Particular Plantations to take care of themselves and not 
to draw on the Company’s Treasury. Weston was a pretty bad actor. I was 
sorry to observe in the film “Plymouth Adventure” that he, as the villain 
of the story, was represented as a member of the Virginia Company. Actually 
he had nothing to do with the Virginia Company. He was a small-time 
promoter — “adventurer” was the word used in those days — who chiseled 
in on the business of the great chartered companies of England. He had 
already been hailed before the Privy Council for such misdemeanors. Now 
that the Virginia Company had made a success of colonization, Weston and 
his friends saw an opportunity to make money by financing a Particular 
Plantation. And it must be admitted that they squeezed the last penny out of 
the simple Pilgrims, who found themselves, as it were, in the hands of loan 
sharks. It mattered not how many bales of beaver fur and barrels of salt fish 
they sent over to England to pay their debts; Weston always produced an 
inflated “expense account” which increased their indebtedness, and they did 
not manage to satisfy him and his associates until 1643. This same Weston, 
after milking the Pilgrims and making various other independent fishing 
and trading adventures, migrated to Virginia. After being arrested there 





12Susan Myra Kingsbury, ed. The Records of the Virginia Company of London (Washington, 
D. C., 1906-1935), I, 303. 
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more than once for breaking the laws, he moved to Maryland, acquired new 
property, lost it, returned to England and died there in 1646, heavily in 
debt."* 

So the Pilgrims finally sailed from Southampton in the Mayflower with 
the Peirce Patent from the Virginia Company of London on board. They 
also had at least two men on board who had been in Virginia — John Clarke 
had been there in 1610. When a Spanish caravel called at Hampton Roads 
in 1611, Clarke was engaged to pilot her in, and when the Virginians jailed 
some Spaniards who came ashore to spy on them, Clarke was detained and 
carried to Spain, where he was kept in prison for four years. After his release 
he was employed by the Virginia Company of London to transport Irish cattle 
to Virginia, and on one of these voyages was a partner with Christopher 
Jones who later became master and part owner of the Mayflower. Among 
the Pilgrim Fathers themselves, Stephen Hopkins had possibly been in 
Virginia before; at least a man of that name is found in a passenger list to 
Virginia a few years earlier; but the name was a common one at that time 
and the two Stephen Hopkinses cannot positively be identified as the same 

rson. 

When the Mayflower sailed from England, what was her intended 
destination? Bradford in his History says, “some place about Hudson's 
River.” This has thrown many historians off, since Hudson’s River suggests 
the Dutch colony of New Netherland and not Virginia. But the mouth of 
the Hudson was within the domain of the Virginia Company of London, 
whose Charter of 1612 gave it all North America up to latitude 41° N, 
a parallel which crosses Westchester County, New York. It is true that the 
New Netherlands Company had already been chartered by the States 
General of the United Netherlands and that the Dutch had explored and 
named Hudson River; but the English did not recognize their right to it, 
and the Dutch made no settlement on the river until 1624, or on Manhattan 
Island until 1626, six years after the Mayflower sailed. John Pory, Secretary 
of the Virginia Colony, who called at Plymouth in 1622, states flatly that 
the Mayflower’s “voyage was intended for Virginia,” that she carried letters 
of introduction from Sir Edwin Sandys and John Ferrar, Treasurer and 
Secretary of the Virginia Company, to Governor Sir George Yeardley of 
the Colony, “that he should give them the best advice he could for trading 
in Hudson’s River.” It was natural that they should aim at that northern 





13Everything now known about Thomas Weston is in Andrews, The Colonial Period of American 
History, I, 261, 330-331. Cf. Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 414-420, for the final 
settlement. 
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part of Virginia, because they expected to live by fishing and fur trading. The 
Hudson’s mouth was the best location south of the St. Lawrence for the 
Indian trade, and not too far from the New England fishing grounds. 

If the Pilgrims had set sail from England in the early spring, as they 
intended, they would probably have taken the southern route followed by 
Susan Constant, Goodspeed, and Discovery in 1607, and called at Jamestown 
first to make arrangements about locating and validating their patent. They 
might, in that event, have been persuaded to locate somewhat closer to the 
parent colony than the mouth of the Hudson. But, as a result of various 
delays, vexations, and accidents, they did not depart from Plymouth, England, 
until 6 September 1620. In a hurry to cross and get settled before winter 
set in, they took the shorter, northern route. Whether they intended by that 
route to make first for the Chesapeake or the Hudson there is no evidence; 
but a landfall cn Cape Cod was by no means unusual at that period for storm- 
tossed mariners aiming at Cape Henry; and it was a normal landfall for ships 
with a Hudson River destination. 

Supposing the Mayflower had xeached that great river mouth, the Pil- 
grims would doubtless have located on Manhattan or Staten Island, dis- 
patched the Mayflower to Jamestown with their letters of introduction and 
the Peirce Patent, recorded it, and obtained a warrant for their chosen settle- 
ment with its boundaries defined. There can be no doubt that Governor 
Yeardley and the Council at Jamestown would have welcomed a settlement 
of Englishmen at the Hudson River’s mouth, and would have done all in 
their power to further it. Only seven years earlier the Virginia authorities 
had sent Samuel Argall to break up the French settlements at Mount Desert 
and Port Royal. Certainly the authorities at Jamestown in 1620 would have 
snapped at a chance to establish an English outpost against the Dutch, at 
the mouth of the Hudson. 

Of course the Dutch would have had something to say about that; but 
again, they might not have dared to risk a war with England by offering 
violence to her subjects. They might have used force to dislodge the Pilgrims 
from Manhattan or Staten Island; but by the time the phlegmatic Dutch got 
around to trying conclusions, the Pilgrims would have been well established 
and reinforced by men and munitions from England and Virginia. 

Even though the Dutch did get there first, Governor Peter Minuit and 
his council were so alarmed at Governor Bradford’s mild reminder of the 
English claim to that region in 1627, that they wrote to the Dutch West 
India Company, who passed the word to the States General, that “The 
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English of New Plymouth threatened to drive away those there,” and asked 
for forty soldiers to defend New Amsterdam against a possible assault by 
Myles Standish! Thus, if the Dutch at New Amsterdam were so afraid of the 
little, lonely Pilgrim colony in 1627, when its population did not exceed 
150 or 200, it seems very unlikely that they would have attacked an English 
settlement at the mouth of the Hudson, when backed by the great Virginia 
Company of London. So much has been written about the slender popula- 
tion and low state of the Plymouth Colony that we forget it was the strongest 
European colony north of Virginia until 1630. 

Another piece of evidence that the Pilgrims were expected to settle within 
the boundaries of Virginia is in the records of the Virginia Company of 
London. It was contemplated handing over to them the task of training and 
educating sundry orphan Indian children who had become an embarrass- 
ment to the Jamestown colonists. Sir John Wolstenholme, a friend of the 
Pilgrims, proposed in the General Court of the Company in February 1620 
that the young Indians be made the Pilgrims’ responsibility. Others objected 
that this would be “inconvenient” because (1) the Pilgrims would not be 
ready to sail for several months; (2) they would “be long in settling them- 
selves”; and (3) the Indians were “not acquainted with them.” So the chil- 
dren were apportioned among Smith’s, Berkeley’s, and Martin’s Hundreds.“ 

Thus we may consider it proved that the Pilgrim Fathers, when they sailed 
from England, carried a patent as a Particular Plantation from the Virginia 
Company of London, and fully intended to take up their patent somewhere 
near the mouth of the Hudson River. Why, then, did they not? 

The moving picture “Plymouth Adventure” tells us that Thomas Weston 
bribed Christopher Jones, master of the Mayflower, to land them in New 
England. There’s not a bit of evidence to support that yarn. The real and 
obvious reasons for their going to New England rather than Virginia are 
three — time, wind, and tide. 

Their departure was unduly delayed; first by the difficulty of getting 
enough money out of Weston & Company for their ships and supplies, 
then by the smaller vessel proving unseaworthy so that they had to turn 
back. Finally, both ships’ companies piled into the Mayflower, and it was 
not until 6 September 1620 that the famous little ship “put to sea with a 
prosperous wind” from Plymouth in England. The fall of the year is not a 
pleasant season to cross the Western Ocean under sail, and the Mayflower 
had a very tempestuous voyage. It was not until 9 November, 64 days out, 





14Kingsbury, The Records of the Virginia Company of London, I, 310-311. 
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that she raised the Highlands of Cape Cod. She followed the shore of Cape 
Cod south, and at nightfall found herself entangled in the “dangerous shoals 
and roaring breakers” of Pollock Rip, with a dying west wind and a strong 
ebb tide. Pollock Rip is a difficult place for a sailboat to navigate even today, 
with a dredged and buoyed channel. So nobody need wonder that after 
consulting with the master, the leaders of the Pilgrims decided “to bear up 
again for the Cape.” It was as simple as that. And, having reached Cape 
Cod Harbor, they naturally did not care to tempt Providence again by re- 
suming their voyage to the Hudson. 

The Pilgrims did not know much about American geography, but they 
had Captain John Smith’s Map and Description of New England which had 
been printed in 1616. In fact, the doughty Captain offered to accompany 
them himself but was rejected, they “saying my books and maps were much 
better cheape to teach them, than my selfe,” he says.” Myles Standish was 
hired by the Pilgrims to be their military leader, and it was probably well 
that they passed over the famous Captain, who had no great reputation for 
due obedience to the civil authorities. 

Nevertheless, they did have his map, which covered the north-south arm 
of Cape Cod and Plymouth Bay, and correctly placed them in latitude 
42° N,” one full degree north of the northern boundary of Virginia. Thus, 
their Patent was invalid. That is why, before coming to an anchor, they had 
to form the famous Compact on board ship on 11 November 1620 and not 
wait until their plantation was seated. This is clear both from Bradford’s 


History and from the language of the Compact itself: 
IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. 


We whose names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord 
King James, by the Grace of God of Great Britain, France, and Ireland King, Defender 
of the Faith, etc. 

Having undertaken, for the Glory of God and advancement of the Christian Faith 
and Honour of our King and Country, a Voyage to plant the First Colony in the 
Northern Parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually in the presence 
of God and one of another, Covenant and Combine ourselves together into a Civil 
Body Politic, for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such just and equal 
Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, from time to time, as shall be 





15This statement is in his Continuation of the Generall Historie of Virginia, the Summer Iles, 
and New England (1629), reprinted in A. G. Bradley's new edition of Edward Arber, ed. 
Travels and Works of Captain John Smith (Edinburgh, 1910), II, 892. 

16The Gurnet, Plymouth, is right on the 42nd parallel, and Highland Light, Cape Cod, is at 
Lat. 42°02.4"; Captain John Smith was amazingly accurate in his cartography. 
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thought most meet and convenient for the general good of the Colony, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. In witness whereof we have hereunder 
subscribed our names at Cape Cod, the 11th of November, in the year of the reign of 
our Sovereign Lord King James, of England, France and Ireland the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno Domini 1620.!” 


It was too late in the year for them to up anchor and make for the Hudson; 
and Mr. Jones told them bluntly that they had better hurry up and find a 
place to settle, or he and his crew would dump them ashore and sail home. 
So the leaders of the expedition set forth to explore Cape Cod in the ship’s 
boat, while the Mayflower with the older men and all the women and chil- 
dren on board, lay in Cape Cod (now Provincetown) Harbor. All along the 
Cape the Indians were hostile and the land was sandy and poor. At length 
on 11 December the ship’s boat sailed into the harbor named Plymouth on 
Captain John Smith’s map — and there the leaders of the colony decided 
to settle.” 

Thus, by a series of accidents, the Pilgrims pitched their colony where 
they had not intended, in New England rather than the “Northern parts of 
Virginia.” That some of them at least still considered themselves within 
Virginia is attested by an interesting association book belonging to the 
Virginia State Library. This is a copy of Henry Ainsworth’s Annotations 
Upon the Book of Psalmes which, according to the inscription, was given to 
Giles Heale, surgeon of the Mayflower, by Isaac Allerton, one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, “in Verginia” on 10 February “in the Yeare of our Lord 1620.” 
At that date in 1620/21 the Mayflower was still moored in Plymouth 
Harbor.” 

For aught they may have felt themselves to be within Virginia, in the 
original meaning of that name as embracing all English North America, 
the Pilgrims’ institutional connection with the Virginia Company was 





17Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 75-76. Of course the Pilgrims, as Puritans, were 
familiar with church covenants; and their pastor at Leyden, the Reverend John Robinson, had 
advised them about “civil government” in his farewell letter before they sailed (Bradford, Of 
Plymouth Plantation, p. 370). 

18]t so happened that while the Mayflower was at sea, the “Honorable Lords and Gentlemen” 
of the old Northern Virginia Company at last obtained their charter as the Council of New Eng- 
land. This reorganized company was very glad to have the Pilgrims pioneer on their territory, and 
granted them a patent for the region around Plymouth in 1621. 

19William M. E. Rachal, “A Mayflower Relic in Virginia,” Virginia Cavalcade, Autumn 1952, 

. to-11. Allerton, a tailor by trade (as described in this inscription) married a daughter of 
Fier William Brewster, removed to New Haven in 1631 and traded with Virginia; his son of 
the same name removed to the Northern Neck and became a colonel of militia and a Councillor. 
He was associated with Richard Lee in refusing to subscribe to the new oath of office after the 
Revolution of 1688. (Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, II, 365.) 
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broken, much to their regret; for they were now hundreds of miles from 
the settlement on the James, with no other Englishmen between them and 
Hampton Roads, and none between them and the North Pole. But their 
friendly relations with Virginia did not thereby end. The first succor they 
had, in their straits of semi-starvation, came from the parent colony. Captain 
John Huddleston, master of the Bona Nova, who is described in the records 
of the Virginia Company as “one of the sufficientest masters that ever came 
thither,” sailed on a fishing voyage from the Chesapeake to the Maine coast 
in 1622. He had the humanity to send a boat all the way from Maine to 
Plymouth with a letter, telling the Pilgrims of the terrible Indian massacre 
in Virginia that year, and putting them on their guard. 

“By this boat,” says Bradford, “the Governor returned a thankful answer, 
as was meet, and sent a boat of their own with them, . . . in which Mr. 
Winslow was sent to procure what provisions he could of the ships.” 
Winslow “was kindly received by the foresaid gentleman,” Captain Huddle- 
ston, “who had not only spared what he could, but writ to others to do the 
like.” C“Others” suggests that Bona Nova was not alone.)” Winslow ob- 
tained “some good quantity” and returned safely to Plymouth. “By which 
the Plantation had a double benefit; first, a present refreshing by the food 
brought and, secondly, they knew the way to those parts for their benefit 
hereafter. But what was got, and this small boat brought, being divided 
among so many, came but to a little; yet by God’s blessing it upheld them 
till harvest. It arose but to a quarter of a pound of bread a day to each 
person, and the Governor caused it to be daily” rationed out; “thus, with 
what else they could get, they made pretty shift till corn was ripe.”” 

That was in the summer of 1622. “Now the welcome time of harvest ap- 
proached,” says Bradford, “in which all had their hungry bellies filled. But 
it arose but to a little, in comparison of a full year’s supply. ... So... it 

. . appeared that famine must still ensue, the next year also if not some 
way prevented. ... Markets there was none to go to, but only the Indians, 
and they [the Pilgrims] had no trading commodities.” 

Again Virginia came to their rescue, in an event which Bradford describes 
as “Another providence of God. A ship comes into the harbor, one Captain 
Jones being chief therein.” This was the Discovery, a vessel in the employ 
of the Virginia Company, making a trading voyage Down East before 





20Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 110-111. The Maine coast at that period was a 

every summer by literally hundreds of il of fishing vessels, of which 30 to 40 were English; 

and some of these sailed East to fish after landing passengers and freight in Virginia. 
21Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 111. 
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returning to England. Her master, Captain Thomas Jones, sold the Pilgrims 
trading truck such as beads and knives; at a high profit to be sure, but it was 
the first they could get, and “by this means they were fitted again to trade 
for beaver and other things, and intended to buy what corn they could.” 

On board the Discovery was John Pory, a learned and much traveled 
alumnus of Caius College, Cambridge. He had served for several years as 
secretary of the Virginia Colony and was on his way home to England. His 
account of the Pilgrims, rediscovered thirty-six years ago, is so vivid — and 
still so little known — that I shall quote part of it. It was in the form of a 
letter written to the Earl of Southampton, one of the most important members 


of the Virginia Company of London: 


For whenas your Lordship knows, their voyage was intended for Virginia, being 
by letters from Sir Edwin Sandys and Mr. Deputy Ferrar recommended to Sir Yeardley, 
then governor, that he should give them the best advice he could for trading in 
Hudson’s River, whether it were by contrariety of wind, or by the backwardness of 
their master or pilot, to make (as they thought it) too long a journey, they fell short 
both of the one and the other, arriving first at that stately harbour called Cape Cod, 
. .. whence in shallop the Pilot . . . after some dangerous and almost incurable errors 
and mistakings, stumbled by accident upon the harbour of Plymouth, where after 
the Planters had failed of their intention, and the Pilot of his, it pleased Almighty 
God (who had better provided for them than their own hearts could imagine) to 
plant them upon the seat of an old town, which divers years before had been 


abandoned of the Indians.¥ 


Mr. Pory there hit upon the real reasons why they settled at Plymouth: 
their long and late voyage, the need to settle somewhere before Christmas, 
and the fact that at Plymouth there were cleared cornfields and no Indians. 


So they both quietly and justly sat down without either dispossessing any of the 
natives, or being resisted by them, and without shedding so much as one drop of blood, 
which felicity of theirs is confirmed unto them even by the voices of the savages them- 
selves . . . according to the saying of St. Paul, “If the first fruits be holy, the lump is 
also holy”; but to leave this privilege to them whom it concerns, and to describe to your 
Lordship the excellency of the place, first, the harbour is not only pleasant for air and 
prospect, but most sure for shipping both small and great, being land-locked on all 
sides. The town is seated on the ascent of a hill, which besides the pleasure of 
variable objects entertaining the unsatisfied eye, such is the wholesomeness of the 
place (as the Governor [Bradford] told me) that for the space of one whole year, of the 
two wherein they had been there, died not one man, woman, or child. This health- 





22Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 111-112. 
23Champlin Burrage, ed. John Pory’s Lost Description of Plymouth Colony in the Earliest Days 
of the Pilgrim Father (Boston and New 


York, 1918), pp. 35-37. 
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fulness is accompanied with much plenty both of fish and fowl every day in the year, 
as I know no place in the world than can match it. . . . 

In the same bay lobsters are in season during the 4 months, so large, so full of meat, 
and so plentiful in number, as no man will believe that hath not seen. For a knife of 
3 halfpence [value] I bought 10 lobsters that would well have dined 40 labouring men; 
and the least boy in the ship, with an hour's labour, was able to feed the whole com- 
pany with them for two days, which, if those of the ship that come home do not 
afirm upon their oaths, |let me forever loose my credit. . . . Mussels and clams they 
have all the year long, which being the meanist of God’s blessings here, and such as 
these people fat their hdgs with at a low water, if ours upon any extremity did enjoy 
in the South Colony, they would never complain of famine or want, although they 
wanted bread. ... From the beginning of September till the end of March, their bay 
in a manner is covered with all sorts of water fowl, in such sort of swarms and mul- 
titudes as is rathe: admirable than credible. . . . 

Now as concerning the quality of the people, how happy were it for our people in 
the Southern Colony, if they were as free from wickedness and vice as these are in this 
place! And their industry as well appeareth by their building as by a substantial 
palisado about their settlement of 2700 foot in compass, stronger than I have seen any 
in Virginia, and lastly by a blockhouse which they have erected in the highest place of 
the town to mount their ordnance upon, from whence they may command all the 


harbour.”* 


This “blockhouse” was their combination fort and church building on 
Burial Hill. 

Before the Discovery sailed for England, Mr. Pory borrowed from Governor 
Bradford and Elder Brewster “Mr. Ainsworth’s elaborate work upon the five 
books of Moses” for shipboard reading; and to a farewell letter he signed 
himself “Your unfeigned and firm friend, John Pory.”™ 

Another consequence of the Indian massacre in Virginia, all the gory 
details of which were told by John Pory to the Pilgrims, was this: that when 
they first heard of an Indian conspiracy against them, they struck first, and 
hard. It was their friend Massasoit who tipped them off in 1623, after 
Edward Winslow had found him at death’s door, following a bout of glut- 
tony, and had cured him by administering some simple home remedies and 
wild duck broth. The Massachusetts Indians were at the head of the con- 
spiracy; the Nausets, with whom the Pilgrims had had their first encounter, 
and all Cape Cod Indians were privy to the plan. It so happened that a 
group of “30 lusty men” from England, whom Thomas Weston had sent 
over to trade for him, were located at a place then called Wessagusset, on 





2Burrage, ed. John Pory’s Lost Description of Plymouth Colony, pp. 39-42. 
Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 113. ‘toad 
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Massachusetts Bay. The “lusty men,” who lacked both morale and know- 
how, were at their last straits. They had run out of food, and were dispersed 
in small groups, some digging clams and others obtaining a little to eat by 
doing menial tasks for the Indians, who had caused one of them to be hanged 
for stealing corn. The polishing off of these unfortunate Englishmen was to 
have been the first blow of the Indian uprising. Warned by Massasoit, and 
by one of the Weston colony who staggered through the woods to Plymouth 
to beg for help, Governor Bradford and the Council sent Captain Myles 
Standish and an expeditionary force of eight men to Wessagusset, to deal 
with the situation. 

Standish quartered his company among the beachcombers and awaited 
developments. Presently two of the most notorious leaders of the Massachu- 
setts Indians, Pecksuot and Witauwamat, appeared. Pecksuot, who was a 
gigantic savage towering over the five-foot-two Standish, defied him, and 
before him whetted a sharp knife of which he said, “By and by it should 
see, and by and by it should eat, but not speak.” “These things the Captain 
observed,” said Winslow, “yet bare with patience for the present.” Standish 
and three of his men got Pecksuot, Witauwamat, and two other Indians into 
the beachcombers’ house, clapped the door shut, snatched Pecksuot’s famous 
knife from his neck and stabbed him to the heart, while his men disposed 
of the other three Indians. That broke the conspiracy. The rest of the 
Massachusetts Indians — numbering scores of warriors — ran away to the 
swamps of the Neponset valley; the sachem of Manomet decided that the 
God of the English was offended with him; the sachem of Nauset sent an 
embassy to Plymouth to make peace, and the sachem of Mattakeeset, the 
fourth conspirator, and his people went “running to and fro like men 
distracted.” 

This is the episode which Mr. Herbert Ravenel Sass calls “Capt. Myles 
Standish’s treachery in the Wessagussett blockhouse.””” A strange definition 
of treachery, it seems to me! But for the warning from Virginia, the warning 
from Massasoit, and the stout-heartedness of the Pilgrims themselves, they 
and all other English in New England would have been wiped out. 

The story of breaking up the Indian conspiracy was printed in London 
by Edward Winslow on a visit to England in 1647. That wise and valiant 
gentleman, who had succeeded William Bradford as Governor of the Colony, 





26Edward Winslow, Good Newes from New England, as quoted in Alexander Young, ed. 
Chronicle of the Pilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth from 1602 to 1625 (Boston, 1844), 
pp: 338-345. 

27“Mr. Sass Answers His Critic,” Saturday Evening Post, January 16, 1954, p. 114. 
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never did return to New England. Oliver Cromwell appointed him, with 
Admiral Sir William Penn and General Robert Venables, as joint head of 
the English expeditionary force that captured Jamaica in 1655. He caught 
a fever there, died on the return passage, and was buried at sea with military 
honors. Among his many distinguished dedscendants are three flag officers 
of the United States Navy, including that Captain Winslow who com- 
manded the Kearsage in her battle with the Alabama. 

After 1622 there was not a year when one or more ships bound to or 
from Virginia did not call at Plymouth. In 1623, for instance, came the 
Plantation, Captain Francis West, brother of Lord de la Warr and a leading 
planter of Virginia since 1608. In 1632 the ship Lyon, William Pierce 
master, carrying 800 pounds of beaver to England, and the Pilgrims’ accounts 
with Weston, was wrecked on the coast of Virginia; the master wrote to 
them on Christmas Day: “Dear friends, you may know that all your beaver 
and the books of your accounts are swallowed up in the sea. . . . Your afflicted 
brother in Christ, William Pierce.’™ This letter reached them only in the 
following April. 

We may be certain that the Lyon's shipwrecked mariners were kindly 
treated in Virginia, because a few years before, the Pilgrims had done a good 
turn to some Virginia-bound colonists. A little ketch-rigged vessel bound 
for Virginia, named Sparrowhawk, was wrecked at Nauset Harbor on Cape 
Cod. The people, about 25 in number, all managed to get ashore alive, and 
sent a message by Indians to Plymouth for succor since “they had been six 
weeks at sea and had no water nor beer nor any wood left.” Governor 
Bradford made a boat ready and himself went with it, carrying provisions and 
trading truck to buy them corn from the local Indians. At the desire of 
Sparrowhawk’s people, he transported them, with such goods as they had 
saved, to Plymouth where they were “sheltered in their houses as well as 
they could.” The master of the Sparrowhawk was a Scot named Johnston 
who had been in Virginia before. She had been chartered hy Captain John 
Sibsey to take a company to Virginia, and there he eventually settled in 
Norfolk County, to become a burgess and a Councillor of the Colony. Cap- 
tain Sibsey and company raised and harvested a crop of corn at Plymouth 
before “a couple of barks carried them away at the latter end of summer. 


And sundry of them have acknowledged their thankfulness since from 


Virginia.” 





28Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 255n. 
29Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 189-192. 
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Another intended Virginia settler on board the Sparrowhawk was a certain 
Mr. Fells, otherwise unknown to fame. Among his servants, says Bradford, 
was a damsel suspected to be his concubine. They were examined by the 
magistrates, but nothing could be proved and the case was dismissed. In 
due course the girl became pregnant, and she and her master, to escape 
punishment, shoved off in a small boat for Massachusetts Bay (where by 
that time several individuals had set up as fur traders), hoping to find passage 
for Virginia. None offered, and they were forced to return to Plymouth, 
where the authorities packed them off.” 

Thomas Morton, the amusing scamp who had set up a trading (and fill- 
ing) station on Mount Wollaston, which he called Merrymount, alludes to 
this incident in a chapter of his New English Canaan entitled “Of a barren 
doe of Virginia growne fruithful in New Canaan” — said fruitfulness being 
attributed to “such plenty of Lobsters and other delicate shellfish.” Accord- 
ing to him the guilty pair found a vessel for Virginia by crossing the neck of 
land to Buzzard’s Bay and there the child was born, died on board ship, 
and was buried at sea.* 

By a curious chance the timbers of the wrecked Sparrowhawk, preserved 
in the sands of Cape Cod, were revealed by a storm in the last century, re- 
covered, and preserved as a precious relic. They may still be viewed in the 
basement of Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. In the same museum is a reconstructed 
model of her. She could not have been more than 45 feet long over all, but 
that was not unusually small for the time.”"* I wish that everyone who visits 
Plymouth would take a good look at this maritime relic, which to me is more 
precious than the famous Rock because of its human associations. Here is 
clear, irrefutable evidence of the tiny vessels in which the pioneers of Virginia 
and New England crossed the “wild and raging ocean,” and of the hardships 
they endured. Here is a symbol of that unity between all Englishmen, 
whatever their creed, in the reign of Charles I, and of the Christian charity 
that they extended to one another in time of need. I would that a replica 
of the Sparrowhawk’s rude frames and timbers might be placed in the hall 
of the Virginia Historical Society, and that beside it, in letters of bronze, 





Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, pp. 191-192. 

3!1Thomas Morton, New English Canaan, ed. Charles Francis Adams, Publications of the Prince 
Society (Boston, 1883), pp. 264-266, 273-274. It is by no means certain, however, that Morton’s 
rather obscure and involved story relates to this girl. 


32H. H. Holly, “Sparrow-Hawk, a Seventeenth-Century Vessel in Twentieth-Century America,” 
The American Neptune, XIII (1953), 51-64. 
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might be recorded two quotations, one from each of our respective mother 
colonies. First, from that touching poem of 1610 by Robert Rich, “Newes 
from Virginia” in which Lord de la Warr says: 


Be not dismayed at all, 

For scandal] cannot doe us wrong, 
God will not let us fall. 

Let England knowe our willingnesse, 
For that our worke is good, 

Wee hope to plant a nation, 
Where none before hath stood. 


And, for Plymouth, those noble words with which Governor Bradford 
concluded his annals of their first decade: 


Thus out of small beginnings greater things have been produced by His hand that 
made all things of nothing, and gives being to all things that are; and, as one small 
candle may light a thousand, so the light here kindled hath shone unto many, yea in 
some sort to our whole nation; let the glorious name of Jehovah have all the praise.* 





33Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States (Boston and New York, 1891), I, 424. 
Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 236. 
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HUGH BLAIR GRIGSBY AT YALE 


by FrrzceraLp FLournoy* 


“I must say that the faculty of Yale are a diminutive and low-mi::ded set. 
I cannot away with men who possess not a spark of nobleness of soul, not 
a glim[mer of eleg]ant literature.” 

Thus quoth a sophomore, aged nineteen, in the bitterness of his heart. 
Young Hugh Blair Grigsby had gone from his home in Norfolk, Virginia 
to New Haven, Connecticut, in June of 1824,’ for Yale in those days ran 
a summer term. By the next February, when the letter quoted above was 
written, he was in sore travail with mathematics, a struggle which furnishes 
a clue to his detestation of the faculty. Says he: 

When I leave Yale, I expect to write well, to understand the classics well, and to 
speak well, but these are accomplishments and acquirements which are not one whit 
regarded at Yale. He must be a dull plodding mathematician, as torpid and lifeless as 
our inanimate President, to get an honor. Cambridge is a much more liberal opinioned 
college than Yale. . . . A striking illustration of the distribution of College honors is 
exemplified in the person of Calhoun, he graduated at Yale the person who took 
the highest honor in his class is a preacher in some obscure village in New England. 
And I have not the least doubt but that the fellow who takes the valedictory in our 


class, will scarcely be able to write good English. 


By May Day of the same year, the young man is calling on the sectional 
controversy to justify his difficulties with mathematics. Says he: “You will 
not be surprised, if I tell you that every N. England divine is an excellent 
mathematician; and scarcely any one of them a good preacher; the best pass- 





*Dr. Flournoy is a professor of English at Washin and Lee University. He wishes to express 
his boundless debt to the late Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt of Norfolk, who not only threw the 
diaries, the library, and a large of the correspondence of his dfather, Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
but also shared freely the wealth of his own great knowledge of the Grigsby records and traditions. 
Mr. Galt jae the Grigsby diaries and correspondence to the Virginia Historical Society. 
A t-in-aid from the Carnegie Corporation made possible a portion of the research for this article. 

Letter, Hugh Blair aay gd to his “parents” in Norfolk, Yale College, Feb. 16, [1825]. All 
ee cited are now in the Virginia Historical Society. 

2The 


rst letter to be found addressed to him in New Haven is dated June 10, 1824, from his 
stepfather, Dr. N. C. Whitehead. James T. Babb, Assistant Librarian, Yale University, finds him 
mentioned in University records as a member of the Sophomore Class, Nov. 1824 (letter to 
H. B. G. Galt, May 20, 1939). 
3H.B.G. to his parents, Yale College, Feb. 16, [1825]. 
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port to Yale College is a ‘New England appearance’ and ‘a knowledge of 
mathematicks.’ So many Southerners have been rather wild in Yale that 
they set down every Southerner for a rogue until he can convince them to 
the contrary, which may not be during his collegiate course.” 

This young rooster, so pleased with himself and so critical of his betters, 
is a standing reminder that there is hope even for sophomores. He grew 
into a wise and tolerant man, with many friends in the Northeast. He be- 
came a member of the Massachusetts and of the Pennslyvania historical 
societies. He corresponded with George Bancroft and Henry Adams, with 
Robert C. Winthrop of Boston and with Governor Edward Coles, Major 
Charles Q. Biddle, and Henry D. Gilpin of Philadelphia, with Charles 
Deane of Boston and with ex-President Martin Van Buren of New York.° 
So comes mellowness, but now we have to do with the sophomore. 

In the spring before he went to Yale the young man, aged eighteen, had 
paid a visit to his kin in Rockbridge County. The letters of his kinsmen and 
kinswomen followed him to Norfolk and to Yale. One of the most interest- 
ing of his correspondents was Reuben Grigsby, who, though he was actually 
the youngest son of Hugh Blair's great-grandfather, was only twenty-six 
years older than his great-nephew.® 

To the fatherless college boy he writes with the tenderness of a father to 
a son and of a friend to an intimate friend: “I wrote you a sort of love letter 
some time about midsummer. . . . We expect to get into our new house dur- 
ing the present week, your aunt has already sent a bed & table and chair to 
your room. .. . My Dear [Hugh,] I have nothing more to say except to 
inform you, that your aunt and I have very often thought of you with the 
same affection that we would have felt for an absent and only son.”” 

When we remember that Reuben was the father of eleven children of 
his own, including five sons,® his tenderness for young Hugh is the more 
remarkable. 





4H.B.G. to his family in Norfolk, Wilton, Conn., May 1, 1825. 

5Records of all this co dence, save that with Bancroft and Adams, are found in the Diary, 
January to April 1861. On March 30, 1866, he wrote a long letter to Winthrop, which is published 
in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1866-1867 (pp. 191-195). The cor- 

dence with Henry Adams was carried on from Au 1877 to September 1879. On January 

12, 1876, Grigsby renewed a former correspondence with Bancroft to suggest amnesty for Jefferson 
Davis on the centennial of the Declaration of In dence. 

6See, for instance, Henrietta H. McCormick, eager and Reminiscences (Chicago, 1884), 
p. 13; or W. H. Grigsby, Genealogy of the Grigsby Family (Chicago, 1905), p. 1. 

7Reuben Grigsby to H.B.G., Lexington, Va., [Nov.] 15, 1824. 

8Emma Early MS., which mentions as a source the family Bible of John Grigsby. Hugh Blair 


Grigsby Papers. 
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Our sophomore was completely in the air as to what profession to pursue, 
and each of his Rockbridge friends had a recommendation. Uncle Reuben, 
who had sons to educate, suggested that the learned youth should return to 
Rockbridge as headmaster of a “select academy” for boys.® 

On the other hand, his cousins, Abner Grigsby’ and Sarah Paxton" 
insisted upon his becoming a minister of the gospel. Several Rockbridge 
correspondents broke up very gossipy letters to urge upon their worldly 
cousin the acceptance of “King Jesus” as his savior. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper at Falling Springs Church and the meeting of Lexington 
Presbytery are major items of news. 

Cousin Sarah Paxton took a particularly dim view of this world. “As to 
news,” she writes, “I hear very little except the depravity of man in various 


parts of our Country, such as, murders, thefts and drunkenness, and even 


massacre.” !” 


Her sister Rachel, in an addendum to the same letter, tells the story of 
a young man, James Brown, who was licensed to preach at a meeting of 
Presbytery in April. He at first declined to attend the meeting because his 
mother was on her death bed. But the Spartan mother made him go and 
died in his absence. This, Rachel thought, very fine. On the other hand she 
censured the Lexington people for their degrading habit of going in and out 
of church during the service. 

Yet these pious sisters slipped with the utmost ease from their sacred 
meditations to profane news and trivial gossip. “The engineers have laid off 
the canal through the mountain.” Captain William Jenkins, leading beau 
of Cousin Janetta McNutt, is in Richmond, and Cousin Abner Grigsby 
has become a constant visitant at Aunt Rachel McNutt’s; “there is various 
reports concerning him.” 

Indeed, the McNutt girls, Janetta and Frances, daughters of Aunt Rachel 
McNutt of “Woodbury Forest,” who was the widow of Alexander McNutt 
and the daughter of John Grigsby,"* must have been Hugh Blair’s most 





Reuben Grigsby to H.B.G., [Nov.] 15, 1824, and July 24, 1824. 

Abner is probably the third child of Reuben Grigsby, who had that name. See Emma 
Early MS. 

Probably a daughter of William Paxton and his wife, Jane Grigsby, daughter of John Grigsby 
of “Fruit Hill” by his second marriage. 

12Sarah Paxton to H.B.G., “Willow Row,” May 11, 1824. 

13The pair had thirteen children, and McNutt died when his wife was forty-one. She ran the 
farm, brought up her children, lived to be seventy-five, and was known for her character and 
ability far and wide. She “read politics and theology.” She was born in 1771. Janetta McNutt 
married William Jenkins. See McCormick, G gies and Reminiscences, pp. 74-77, 92, and 
W. H. Grigsby, Genealogy of the Grigsby Family. 
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delightful companions in Rockbridge. Their mother was an able and vitally 
intelligent woman, and the girls read poetry, while Frances could turn a 
very pretty verse herself.'* Their letters contain very little Rockbridge religion 
and a great deal about the beauty of the Valley in May, about the graveyard 
poets and the early Romantics, whom they had all been reading together, 
and about matters of sentiment. Janetta, who was more or less engaged 
to Captain Jenkins, wrote with warm friendship and temperamental spelling: 


Woodbury Forest, May the 15 1824 
My Dear Cousin. 

Not bubbling fountain to the thirsty swain were ever more welcome, Dear Cousin 
Hugh than your letter to me. . . . 

I suppose you will shortly leave Norfolk for Yale College. I flatter myself you will 
continue to remember Rockbridge and the happy hours we have spent togather. I as- 
sure you they are as plain to my immagination as they were when actually [present.]. 
Daily and almost hourly Frances and myself talk about times that are past; hours 
that we all have so pleasantly spent together. . . . 

Frances and myself walk almost every pleasant evening to the River accompanied 
by Goldsmith and Thompson and sometimes with [Youn]gs night thoughts and 
Cowpers task, pleasent companions I assure you in this gay season of the year. What an 
elegant landscape we have, cast your eyes where you will there is nothing but a prospect 
of green. . .. Mountains rise above mountains and hills above Hills in the most 
majestic grandeur, while clothed in their richest verdure the fields are waving their 
tichest produce, while the plains are covered with flocks, who slake their thirst in the 


flowing rivulets. . . . 


There is much more of the second-hand pastoral muse, and then Janetta 
turns to matters of sentiment, to the tenderness between Sister Frances and 
Cousin Hugh that spring and to her own problematical marriage. Frances, 
sitting pensively, is so much altered that Hugh would hardly know her. 

Her spirits feint 
Her blooming cheeks assume a pallid teint, 
And scarce her form remains. 


On May 19, 1824, Frances wrote, and Paphian airs blow through the 
lines: 

Yes, my dear cousin, you are gone; and it is needless for me to say how deeply I 
regret your absence. .. . I spend my days something different from what I formerly 
did: the mornings are devoted to study, the evenings to recreation. But I study with less 


14See her ing rr Neb Blair from Rockbridge in her letter to him, 19, 
stag Getd (ons bar lion, wodleary Forest.” May 
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patience without you, than I could wish, and my walks although I enjoy them, are 
not so delightful as they were. I can say solitude is sweet; but like the Frenchman 
I wish to have a friend to whom I can say how sweet is solitude! 


After urging him to study medicine, and praising the beauties of spring, 
she continued: 
I have been almost constantly reading since you left Rock[bridge] and intend going 
to school this summer and expect to start in a few days. 
Wher'er I roam what'er realms I see, 


My heart untravel’d fondly turns to the[e]. 
— GoLp[sMITH] 


Never shall I forget the hours we have passed together . . . hours that will be dear 
[to] me as long as I have one beating pulse of life... . Farewell, my dear cousin, 
and may the wisdom of God and his providence be your guard is the sincere prayer 
of her who prefers you to all the world. 


A postscript begs, for “a list of such authors as I should read,” and in 
the letter, on a separate sheet, is a set of verses by Frances, “Written on the 
departure of H. B. Grigsby” and built about the refrain, 


Gentle cousin, fare you well, 


Heavenly blessings with you dwell. 


The last must have appealed to sophomore Hugh, for he wrote verse of 
much the same caliber in his youth and preserved it to the end of his days; 
and his associates at Yale knew him as a “poet.”” 

But alas, the constancy of eighteen! On July 12 Abner writes to Hugh 
of a trip to the Peaks of Otter on which “Coleman C. Beckham was quite 
captivated with cousin Frances, who appeared to be pleased with his 
caresses.” And on February 14 following, Abner writes to Hugh, who has 
been suffering in New Haven from a cold and a siege of mathematics, a de- 
tailed account of the marriage of Cousin Frances McNutt to Captain James 
McChesney, “a rich and very respectable bachelor of about 30 years,” who 
lived a quarter of a mile from Brownsburg. The ceremony was performed on 
February 10, “about candlelight,” and after an evening of fun, the whole 
wedding party spent the night at Aunt Rachel’s, moving on with the bride 
and groom next day to Brownsburg, where another party was thrown. Wed- 
dings were worth going to in those days! But alas, dreams! Alas, poetry! 
Nice girls marry, and the sleet descends in New England.” 





15John M. Clagett to H.B.G., Yale College, Dec. 1, 1825. 
16Abner A. P. Grigsby to H.B.G., July 12, 1824, and Feb. 14, 1825. 
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Cousin Sally Paxton gives cold though pious comfort to Hugh when 
she relates to him the fable of the fox and the grapes and adds: “So when 
you can not obtain Frances you must not say she was not meritor[ious, but] 
you mu|[st] say that providence had design[ed] her for another.”” 

Meanwhile, Janetta had been married to the elusive Jenkins, with a fifty- 
pound pound cake as a natural part of the wedding preparations.” Her 
spouse took her to Western Virginia, where she became the mother of Albert 
Gallatin Jenkins, United States Congressman and Confederate General.” 

But let us return from these musings, to our cock-of-the-walk at Yale. He 
carried on a brisk correspondence with his people in Norfolk, and especially 
with his stepfather, Dr. N. C. Whitehead. 


Dear Doctor, [he writes from Yale,] I congratulate you on the birth of a daughter 
and with my last bottle, I will drink to her this toast, “May she possess all those quali- 
fications which render her sex so irresistibly charming.” Give her some poetical name, 
and don’t think of any such as these — Lucy, Jenny, Hannah &c. I despise an ugly 
name but admire a handsome one; call her Margaret. [Margaret Soutter was the 
Norfolk sweetheart of our young buck.]*° I intend beginning a poem about 6 Cantos; 
about the size of the Lady of the Lake; of which, perhaps, Margaret may be the 
heroine. . . . Mary [his young half sister] may be a subordinate character, and perhaps, 
Lilly [his seventeen-year-old sister] a waiting maid; —I shall introduce William [his 
young half brother] stealing an apple from the waiting maid’s basket, and she, with 
rueful face, pursuing him.?! 


So wrote the sophomore at the end of the Christmas celebrations of 1824. 

On June 10, 1824, he had been in New Haven, or en route there, long 
enough to write three letters home and for his stepfather to ship him a box 
of cake and apples.” By July 24 he had complained of the emphasis on 
mathematics and the scant attention paid to the classics at Yale and had 
decided, for the moment, to study medicine. He lived at 44 South Middle, 
now known as Connecticut Hall,* but known to him and his peers as Cock 
Loft.% He seems, during the summer term to have been studying for an 
examination that would determine what class he would enter.” By Septem 


17Sally Paxton to H.B.G., “Willow Run,” Feb. 15, 1825. 

18Abner A. P. Grigsby to H.B.G., Aug. 23, 1824, and Oct. 15, 1824. 

19Abner A. P. Grigsby to H.B.G., Aug. 19, 1826; Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1928-1936), X, 43. 

20See, for instance, letter from Lelia Frances to H.G.B., Sept. 22, 1824. 

21H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, Yale, Jan. 4, 1825. 

22Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., June 10, 1824. 

23Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., July 24, 1824. 

24]. T. Babb, Assistant Librarian, Yale University, to H. B. G. Galt, May 20, 1939. 

25See poems and messages of farewell on his leaving college in the autumn of 1826 in his Yale 
Commonplace Book. 

26Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., July 24, 1824. 
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ber 6 he had passed his examination under Dr. Lyman Coleman,” and the 
Yale records show that in the same autumn he was classed as a sophomore 
and was a member of the Calliopean Society, which combined the functions 
of a forensic society and a secret fraternity. Calliope had a uniform, described 
by our hero as being blue, with “a long surtout or frost coat; a curious vest; 
&e.,”"” and was frightfully secret. In a letter describing in high terms the 
delivery of his oration before Calliope, young Hugh warns his stepfather, 
“You must forever keep this a secret. [It should] scarcely pass to the members 
of the family; as no one [tells this sort of] thing — to one’s parents, it is 
scarcely allo[wable.] Destroy this part of my letter lest it should, by any 
accident, reach the [hands] of the McPhail family — for John may come to 
Yale, — and he should not know any thing of a Society.” 

On the evening of February 9, 1825, Hugh delivered before Calliope an 
oration which figures much in his correspondence. To his stepfather he 
describes the occasion thus: 


The hall was large, and a table with two tall candles, placed on a stage covered with 
a carpet, held my oration; it took me ten or twenty minutes to deliver it — fancy for 
yourself a hall of this kind — a great number of students, honorary members &c. — all 
listening to me, both seniors, juniors, sophomores (my class;)) and freshmen. I expect 
you would feel for me more than I did for myself, for I did not feel bad at all; Cocke 
and Donaghe [two Virginia friends} were there sitting together, and I along side of 
them when I was called upon. . .. My audience were sharp looking fellows, hand- 
some ones, most of them were dressed in full uniform.3! 


“The oration,” he writes Dr. Whitehead, “consists of three or four things, 
Bonaparte, Greece, Byron, and [La]Fayette.”"* To have treated these topics 
n “ten or twenty minutes” was a feat worthy of a true sophomore. 

A panegyric on Napoleon, delivered in 1826 before the “John Randolph 
Society,” may well have taken its rise in this sophomoric oration.® 

In April Hugh delivered a poem, his own without doubt, before Calliope. 
Even as early as January he had spoken frequently.* In Calliope, no doubt, 
was founded the distinguished career of Hugh Blair Grigsby as a public 


speaker. 


mp Pa to H.B.G., Sept. 6, 1824; H.B.G. pA eats March 10, 1878. 
28]. 'T. Babb. as Librarian, Yale University, to H G. Galt, aah 1939. 
29H. B. G. to N. C. Whitehead, Jan. 4, 1825. 
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30H.B.G. —_ N.C. Whitehead, Feb. 10, 1825. 

31H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, Feb. 10, 1825. 

32H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, March 19, 1825. 

BA of this “Opinion” of Napoleon, in Grigsby’s hand, is in the Virginia Historical Society 


%4H.B.G. to his Ta (“Dear friends”), May 1, 1825. 
Dr. Whitehead, Jan. 25, 1825. 
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Food figures largely in the correspondence as it should in that of a healthy 
sophomore. We have seen that cake and apples went to our hero in June 
1824. On December 5 Dr. Whitehead wrote, “I have a box packed up, 
with good things for you, to wit, two cakes, three bottles of Madeira wine, 
one of Port and twa of Cordial, to celebrate your birthday [Nov. 22], but 
as that has passed it will answer for Christmas.” 

On January 4 Hugh wrote to Dr. Whitehead, “The box came two days 


after Christmas; but we all had noble fun.”*’ 
On March 19 Hugh wrote to his stepfather: 


I have just received your barrel of excellent oysters, and two “real old Virginia 
hams”; for which I am heartily obliged; the hams were discovered in the barrel by 
Gardner of the freshman class, as he was taking out some oysters. ... I have just 
finished a hearty eating match . . . Williams (Georgia) of the Junior class; Clagett 
(Alexandria) of our class and Gardner of the Freshman, all rooming in the same 
house,** and all Calliopeans, constituted the company; our knifes [sic] we stole from 
the hall. . . . We have oysters for breakfast one morning in the week; two hundred of 
which would scarcely equal one of those you sent me.°? 


That Hugh, like many a sophomore before him, may have had good 
cause to treasure boxes from home is indicated by his account of boarding- 
house food at Wilton, Connecticut, near Norwalk, where he had gone on 
“leave of absence” from New Haven to devote his time to mathematics. 


The family with whom I board, [writes Hugh,] give us fare which, I thought, 
nobody in Connecticut ever saw; for breakfast we have a dirty tea with dirty sugar; 
so much so, you have to skim three or four times to make it look like something for a 
white man to drink; our bread is baked once a week, and is this thick muddy rye bread; 
and nothing else; for dinner we yesterday had a kind of greasy water in a wash basin 
with this kind of rye bread cut up in it; for supper we had the same bread and tea as 
for breakfast, along with a dirty black molasses bread, that a Virginia dog would not 
eat. Yet this was recommended highly as being a good man, and as having good plain 
board — he is worth from $10 to 15000. I did not think that human beings lived in so 
shameful a manner; but I have almost caused you to think I am jesting; and cannot 
go on to tell what a Virginian cannot believe; our sheets are made fuzzy or hairy like 
blankets. — I tell you these things, not to complain, for I like to inspect every condition 
of life; but merely to astound you.” 

During his year and four months at Yale, Hugh Blair Grigsby nourished 
a number of college friendships. The majority of his cronies were naturally 


3%Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., Dec. 5, 1824. 

37H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, Jan. 4, 1825. 

38Mr. Johnson’s Chapel Street to which he had moved from “Cock Loft.” 
39H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, March 16, 1825. 

4H.B.G to his family, May 1, 1825. 
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Virginians, or at least southern boys, who were evidently numerous in the 
Yale of that era, but he was also friendly with the northern boys, two of 
whom were among his closest intimates. His first roommate was Virgil 
Dryden Bonesteele of New York, who, when Hugh came to leave college in 
October 1825, wrote a cordial message in what Hugh called his “Yale Place 
Book” or what a modern college boy might call his “memory book.” In return, 
young Grigsby wrote a farewell poem to Bonesteele, beginning, “My chum! 
Oh! heard ye not the sounding peal!” and ending, with a jovial swagger, 
“From cloudy mind, wash down dull haggard care, And quaff old nectar, 
as we bid farewell.” 


From entries in the Place Book it would seem that Grigsby, Bonesteele, 
and some others were engaged in putting forth a publication which they 
refer to only as “The Journal.” 

The other northern chum was Henry Edwards, of whom Hugh writes, 
“When I speak of a fellow, refer to the catalogue, and you will find but ‘one 
Yankee,’ and that is Edwards whom I love above every other student in 
College; we both love poetry, love writing, hate mathematics; and despise 
old Doctor Day [the President of Yale]. After Hugh had returned to 
Norfolk, Edwards continued to write to him for at least a year.” 

Among the contingent from the far South, Hugh’s principal friend seems 
to have been Robert Chisolm of Charleston, South Carolina. In January 
1825 our sophomore writes, “Chisolm has left Yale and gone home. He is 
a noble fellow; we correspond in Latin.” 

There follows immediately the ensuing paragraph: 


There is a young fellow from Charleston, S. C. who is compelled to leave College, 
because he will not inform on a classmate; tis a shameful piece of business; this in- 
forming system is fine to bring up and educate Young Judases; a shameful [act.] 
I think it exhibits a deficiency of principle and [propriety] on the part of the faculty. 
If a young man so far violated the laws of propriety as to go and inform against a fellow 
student, the very fact would blast his every prospect of living, much less of distinction, 
in the South; it should be so; the name, character and votaries of Judas Iscariot will 
ever be condemned and despised, for shame! for shame! The Faculty of Yale College are 
— are —are what? Natives of Connecticut; born, raised, educated, prejudiced, ele- 
vated, and, I may add, [interred within] 20 miles of New Haven. 





41H.B.G.’s Yale Commonplace Book, p. 25. 

42H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. itehead, Jan. 4, 1825. The Christian name of Edwards is taken from 
his letter to H.B.G., Feb. 28, 1826. 

43See, for instance, his letter to H1.B.G., July 25, 1826. 

#4H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, Jan. 25, 1825. 
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It seems more than probable that the noble Chisolm who had left Yale and 
the young fellow from Charleston who was forced to leave because he would 
not turn informer are one and the same person. At any rate, one can well 
imagine that the good citizens of the Wooden-Nutmeg State were both 
baflled and irritated by these hot and rebellious southern boys with their 
quixotic attachment to the point of honor and “the laws of propriety,” which 
are, after all, by no means the same thing as common honesty. 

We are glad, however, to hear the young Hugh Blair Grigsby on the 
subject of cheating, even if he does speak in King Cambyses’ vein: “I despise 
all grovelling; if not I might creep on as some do in college, who copy all 
their mathematicks; such a course forfeits for one the name of honest; and 
robs him of inward reputation.”” 

Poor Chisolm! He suffered the usual fate of Don Quixote. He had left 
all his goods and books in New Haven and, on January 12, wrote Hugh from 
Charleston to sell them for him.” But on March 3 he wrote of a certain 
“Mr. Shaw,” a “friend” to whom he had lent his furniture when he left 
New Haven, and who had last been heard of as living in New York in high 
style, while the furniture had disappeared.” 

It is natural that fellow Virginians should have been among our sopho- 
more’s most constant companions, and among these the names of Clagett, 
Donaghe, and Cocke stand out in his correspondence. John M. Clagett, of 
Alexandria, was apparently Hugh’s second roommate and a constant com- 

anion.® As late as December 2, 1826, some fourteen months after Grigsby 
had left New Haven, Clagett, at Yale, was still writing to him in Norfolk.” 

On October 22, 1824, Benjamin E. Payne, of Norfolk, wrote to Hugh 
to introduce “Mr. Donaghe of Staunton, who is going on to New-Haven 
for the purpose of joining the Medical College there.” 

On December 15 Payne wrote to introduce “Mr. John H. Cocke of our 
State, a graduate of Wm. and Mary College. He visits New Haven for 
the purpose of attending the Lectures on Chemistry & Mineralogy and will 
probably remain with you for several months.” 

On December 16 Dr. Whitehead wrote introducing Mr. Cocke, “a son of 
General Cocke,” who may be identified as General John Hartwell Cocke, 





45H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, [March] 23, 1825. 

46Robert Chisolm to H.B.G., Jan. 12, 1825. 

47Robert Chisolm to H.B.G., March 4, 1825. 

48H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, July 20, 1825. See also H.B.G. to Whitehead, March 16, 
1825. 

#John M. Clagett to H.B.G., Dec. 2, 1826. 

Dr. N. C. itehead to H.B.C., Dec. 16, 1824. 
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of Norfolk. On January 4, 1825, Hugh mentions “Fulton of the Senior Class” 
from Richmond and “Mr. Cocke” as fellow revelers at the opening of a 
Christmas box, and adds regretfully, “Donaghe did not come in pudding 
time.” He continues, “Donaghe and Cocke are excellent young men; both 
of them have joined our Society.”*' It will be recalled that when Hugh 
underwent the ordeal of his oration, Donaghe and Cocke sat beside him 
like seconds until he was called on. 

It may be added that Chisolm in his letters always addressed Hugh, who 
was contemplating medicine, as “Dear Doctor,” and that Fulton regularly 
addressed him as “My dear Old Virginian.”™ 

These college friendships, and others that could be mentioned, may not 
have gone deep, and they do not appear to have been permanent in any 
active sense; but they serve to illustrate the interest in his fellow men and 
the rich humanity and warm vitality that made Hugh Blair Grigsby, through- 
out his life, a man of many friends and many human interests. 

The letters that sophomore Hugh received from Norfolk give us a back- 
stairs view of certain public events of the years 1824 and 1825. Most in- 
teresting is the visit of the elderly LaFayette to the scenes of his former 
triumphs. Hugh’s sister, Lelia Frances, who at seventeen was a marriageable 
young lady, and whose wit and high spirits played delightfully over the 
gossip of Norfolk, wrote on September 22, 1824, “LaFayette is expected to 
visit Norfolk in October, and I believe the inhabitants intend giving him a 
Ball and a dinner. I wish you was here to go with me at the celebration of 
York town as I am bent on going and would rather have a young beau than 
an old married man.” 

On October 2 Sam Lightfoot, an intimate of the Whitehead home, wrote, 
“There are great preparations making to receive Lafayette in York on the 
19th of the present month indeed it is the principal theme of conversation 
here and everywhere else.”** On October 21 Dr. Whitehead added, “Your 
mother can’t send your cake, for she has been so busy fixing to light all her 
windows tomorrow night that she has neglected everything. La Fayette is 
expected tomorrow evening; they had great doings at York on his arrival 
there.”™ 





51H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, Jan. 4, 1825. 
52William M. Fulton to H.G.B., May 16, 1825, Robert Chisolm to H.B.G., Jan. 12, 1825, 


one March 4, res 
Samuel Lightfoot to H.B.G., Oct. 2, 1824. 
Dr. N. © Whasheed to H.B.G., Oct. 21, 1824. 
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On February 26 Lafayette again passed through Norfolk on his way to 
North Carolina. Dr. Whitehead declared next day, that “The old man looks 
wonderfully improved, he seems to fatten upon the good fare of our 
Country.” 

Another great event of the year 1825 was the opening of the University 
of Virginia with its faculty of European scholars. On February 27 Dr. 
Whitehead wrote Hugh from Norfolk. 


Three Professors for the Virg. University arrived here from Europe, two weeks ago; 
they are fine looking men, & one of them (the Professor of Anatomy) I am told is an 
uncommon smart man. If the University was well r[ecogni]zed I would be in favour 
of your going [there] but it can not be for some time. ... Mr. Santos has just brought 
me the paper containing the names of those professors. They are Doctr. Dunglinson, 
Prof. of Anatomy, Mr. Bonycastle, Prof. of Nat. Phil. and Mr. Key, Prof. of Math. 
They only staid in Norf. three or four days before they proceeded to Monticello.® 


By far the most lively and charming of Hugh’s correspondents is his only 
sister, Lelia Frances Grigsby. Nothing escaped her sharp perception and her 
spirited ridicule. “Miss Maria and Laura,” she remarks, “have returned 
from New York, and I was invited the very evening she came and I was 
very much amused to perceive that she tries to talk broad like the yankees, 
she succeeds badly.”*’ 

On December 28, 1824, she wrote, “We have a young minister at present 
a very good kind of a Somebody. He sings and plays on the Piano elegantly, 
he spent last Monday with us, and played and sung so sweetly, that I almost 
lost my heart; which would have been dreadful, but alas, it is my fate to 
fall in love; Margaret Wilson tries hard to get him but I think he is not to 
be caught by her.” 

The following January Lelia took a more serious view. “The 28th of this 
month will be my birthday, Seventeen I shall be, it really Surprises me, it is 
high time by the by for me to be looking out for a lord and master; come 
be a good boy and tell me whether there is any chance for me in case, I come 
to New Haven of catching any rich Yankee beaux, I am not fond of Yankees, 
but I must from grim necessity exert myself to the utmost to get one.”™ 

Lelia’s chance came when Dr. Whitehead’s brother married Miss Rebecca 
Tucker of Norfolk. “I am in delightful confusion,” wrote Lelia as she got 
her finery ready.” When she accompanied the happy pair to their home in 


oa N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., Feb. 27, 1825. 





id. 
57Lelia Frances Grigsby to H.B.G., Sept. 22, 1824. 
38Lelia Frances Grigsby to H.B.G., Jan. 23, 1825. 
59Lelia Frances Grigsby to H.B.G., March 1, 1825. 
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Smithfield, she received two proposals of marriage, and was disposed to 
accept one of them until her mother and her stepfather ordered her to discard 
the man, and, like a good girl, she obeyed. The suitor, wrote Dr. Whitehead, 
was prosperous and much respected, but “quite an ordinary man.”” No 
greater word of damnation could have been uttered in the Virginia of 1825 
and in the class to which Dr. Whitehead belonged. 

Meanwhile, life was not all beer and skittles in the shadow of East Rock. 
Mathematics was the dragon at the gate. All the correspondence of sopho- 
more Hugh shows that he loved and excelled in the classics, but hated and 
did not excel in mathematics. By December 16 his complaints of the em- 
phasis on math. at Yale had become so hearty that Dr. Whitehead wrote 
to him on the subject in real concern." But after two months of struggle 
Hugh replied, “The mathematicks are still tedious and disgusting.” Of 
the President of Yale he complained, “Dr. Day has diffused a [com]plete 
mathematical mania throughout New England.”® 

Of his tutor Hugh complains several times in unmeasured terms, and the 
following passage from a letter home will show that he was not alone in 
his sentiments: 

He [the tutor] is giving the division [i.e., the class] most enormous lessons in 
mathematicks; and they contemplate sending an appeal to the President; the same 
course of conduct which he is following now, he adopted last year, and the division 
took a vote for his dismission; he heard of it, and he has been severe ever since; any 
other tutor would not have compelled me to study mathematicks, because many of 
them would have been pleased with my excelling in the Classicks; but this fellow knows 
nothing else and cares for nothing else except mathematicks; this tutor was the cause 
of the disturbance last winter which you may have heard of; the blowing up of the 
chapel in which 50 students were sent off, principally Southerners; and he does not 
like Southerners the better for it. . . . 

The scholar who will take one of the highest appointments in our class; I have con- 
strued him sentences, and told him words very frequently in the division; [but he is] a 
good mathematician, and if he knew nothing else, it would be no matter to our tutor; 
whom (tutor,) you will see and despise at sight if you come in the spring. . . . 

If this letter proves disagreeable to you, reflect on my sensations whom this illiterate 


tutor confesses to be well skilled in Belle Lettres &c. to see these branches of an educa- 
tion despised, and also to be barked at by a mathematick fice-dog.™ 





60Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., April 12, 1825. 
61Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., Dec. 16, 1824. 


62H.B.G. to his ts, Feb. 16, 1825. 
63H.B.G to his Famil , May 1, 1825. 


64H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, [March] 23, 1825. 
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Dr. Whitehead’s reply is in the very essence of the spirit of old Virginia: 
“I would not let that little fice puppy Cyour tutor) trouble my brains much, 
for he can’t be a gentleman or he would not treat you as he does, and as he 
is not a Gent. he is not worthy of notice.”® 

A situation which had caused the blowing up of the Yale chapel the year 
before could hardly be repeated without catastrophe. In the dog days of 
the summer term of 1825 the lid blew off. 

There are terrible times in College, [wrote Hugh on July 20.] Thirty-six of our 
class have been sent off; and six are going off from the remainder every day; so before 
you receive this letter, all of our class, except 5 or 6 shabby scoundrels, will be sus- 
pended; luckily for me I took a leave of absence, else I should have gone yesterday; 
the disturbance arises from the violation of a promise on the part of the Faculty; they 
promised our class, if they would get such and such facts in Conick sections, they 
might be excused from getting the rest; The class did so accordingly, but the faculty 
would not act up to their bargain, and wished to force us to get the rest; this the class 
refused to do, and persist in their refusal; and the faculty are sending them off, six 
each day; the class consisting of about go, the ratio of 6 each day will soon bring them 
to an end... . The community at large applaud our conduct. 


The casualties of the Department of Mathematics were also heavy. Neaz 
the end of the letter Hugh says airily, “I had forgotten to have mentioned 
the death of Professor Dutton; our professor of Mathematicks.” In his next 
letter he adds, “My tutor has resigned his office, from what cause I know 
not and care not . . . I believe the faculty are glad.””’ 

Thus, in the fashion of the Kilkenny cats, ended a drawn battle between 
the Sophomore Class of Yale and the Department of Mathematics. 

Hugh, exempt by a technicality from the showdown, lingered for the rest 
of the summer term, but he must have been lonely with no one to keep him 
company but the “5 or 6 shabby scoundrels” who had submitted to the 
faculty ultimatum. At the beginning of the autumn vacation he wrote very 
seriously to his stepfather, begging for advice on whether he should remain 
at college or not and whether he should go in for medicine or law.* The 
Doctor, in reply, expressed his doubt as to whether Hugh had the mechanical 


turn to be a surgeon or the temperament to be a successful general prac- 





Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., April 3, 1825. 

H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, July 20, 1825. 
67H.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, Sept. 16, 1825. 
68H_.B.G. to Dr. N. C. Whitehead, Sept. 16, 1825. 
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titioner. He believed that Hugh had the talent to become an eminent lawyer, 
but he added the warning: 


“I must confess that the profession of Law is too apt to make men immoral, 
bad, & wicked.” 

The Doctor gave it as his opinion that it would be loss of time for Hugh 
to remain in college much longer, “for your advancements are such now, 
that you could acquire as much in a good Library to your self, as you would 
under the instruction of the New-Haven faculty.”® 

Under the dates of October 18 and 19, the “Yale Place Book” is full of 
messages of esteem and farewell from the friends of Hugh, who by this 
time had been reinstated. On November 13, 1825, John Clagett addressed 
a letter to him in Norfolk. By that time college days were done, and a new 


era was opening in the life of Hugh Blair Grigsby. 





69Dr. N. C. Whitehead to H.B.G., Sept. 25, 1825. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS 
IN ALEXANDRIA IN THE 1850's 


by Carrot H. Quenzet* 


Tue excellence of the railroad facilities of Alexandria, Virginia, is well 
recognized. It is not generally known, however, that during part of the 
1850's that city was an important locomotive manufacturing center. In the 
fall of 1850 a reliable newspaper announced that the Alexandria Iron Works, 
which was owned by T. W. and Richards C. Smith, contemplated “going 
extensively into the business of building” locomotives and cars." 

Early in 1851 the first Alexandria-made and used locomotive was under 
construction, and the Orange and Alexandria Railroad (now a part of the 
main line of the Southern Railway between Alexandria and Charlottesville) 
subsequently reported to the Board of Public Works that its first locomotive, 
the Pioneer, was built by these gentlemen and its second, the Virginia, by 
“Swinburne and Smith.” A contemporary newspaper, however, stated that 
the first locomotive to be made in Alexandria was being built by Richards C. 
Smith and Thatcher Perkins.* Irrespective of the exact date in 1851 on 
which Perkins joined the partnership, his inclusion greatly enhanced the 
firm’s chances of successfully making locomotives, as his previous experience 
strongly indicated and his subsequent career conclusively demonstrated that 
he possessed great technical skill. 

Born in Maine about 1810, Perkins was left an orphan at an early age. 
His resourcefulness and energy enabled him to overcome his lack of formal 
education, and he attained prominence as a mechanic while still compara- 
tively young. He was master of machinery of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road from June 1, 1847, to February 12, 1851, when he moved to Alexandria.* 
pr ee and professor of history at Mary Washington College of the University 

Alexandria ia Gazette, Nov. 28, 1850. 

2Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad Company . . . (Alexandria, 1856), p. 34. 

3Alexandria Gazette, Apr. 9, 1851, Mar. 30, 1855. T. W. Smith who was listed as the builder 
of two locomotives for the South Carolina Railroad, the Alexandria and the William Penn, in 1837 
may have been T. W. Smith of Alexandria. Samuel M. Derrick, Centennial History of the South 
Carolina Railroad (Columbia, S. C., 1930), p. 315. 

‘Edward Hungerford, The ws of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827-1927 (New York, 
1928), II, 90, 94; J. Snowden , The Early Motive Power of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
(New York, 1912), p. 149. 
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The writer was unable to find anything about Richards C. Smith, except 
that the Alexandria Iron Works with which he had been associated was a 
manufacturer of steam engines of “several years” standing.” Apparently the 
partners worked out a division of labor whereby the “silent, austere, 
thorough, hard-working” Perkins was responsible for machine design and 
manufacture, and Smith for the business office. At least Smith was in charge 
of the attempts to sell or reorganize the company when it became involved 
financially.’ 

On May 6, 1851, the first Alexandria-built and used locomotive was com- 
pleted and run over the tracks of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad from 
the north end of Union Street to the tunnel on Wilkes Street.’ A large 
crowd of citizens jubilantly watched the commencement of railroad transpor- 
tation in their community. The production schedule called for a second 
locomotive in July, and a third in August.’ Three years later the company’s 
annual output had risen to 30 locomotives and 300 cars, not to mention 
marine and stationary engines, boilers, chilled car wheels and axles."° Thus 
the Alexandria plant was producing half as many locomotives as the industry 
leader, M. W. Baldwin and Company which built 60 in 1853, 62 in 1854, 
and 47 in 1855."" To broaden the comparison, it might be noted that the 
Taunton Locomotive Works of Massachusetts finished 19 locomotives in 
1856, 22 in 1857, 10 in 1858, and 19 in 1859." Readers desiring a modern 
yardstick for Smith and Perkins’ annual production of 30 locomotives a 
century ago will be interested in knowing that Baldwin made 635 in 1950, 
277 in 1951, and 151 in 1952.” 

Shifting the discussion from quantity to quality, an ardent booster of 
Alexandria products asserted that Smith and Perkins engines were highly 
approved for their “strength, action and elegance of workmanship.” An 
authority on early railroad motive power described their locomotives as well 
designed and constructed. The validity of this verdict seems substantiated 





5 Alexandria Gazette, Nov. 27, 28, 1850. 

6Hungerford, Story of the Baltimore and Ohio, II, 91 

7Alexandria Gazette, Jan. 3, 1856, May 12, 1857. 

8Alexandria Gazette, May 7, 1851. 

9Alexandria Gazette, Apr. 9, 1851. 

10 Alexandria Gazette, Dec. 19, 1853, Mar. 25, 1854. 

1lLetter from F, Westing, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Eddystone Division, to Carrol H. 
Quenzel, Apr. 13, 1953. 

12L etter from Wallace Austin, Secretary, Old Colony Historical Society, Taunton, Mass., to 
Carrol H. Quenzel, Apr. 25, 1953. 

13Letter from F, Westing, Apr. 13, 1953. 


14Alexandria Gazette, Nov. 30, 1853, Mar. 30, 1855. 
15Bell, Early Motive Power, p. 149. 
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by an analysis of their sales. Fifteen of the 118 locomotives owned by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in December 1855 were built by the Alexandria 
firm.® It contracted to supply 12 ten-wheel engines for the Central Ohio 
Railroad. Although it is not known whether this order was completed before 
the shutdown at the Alexandria works, a newspaper announced late in 
November 1854 that another first-class locomotive was shipped to the Central 
Ohio “yesterday.”"” 

In September 1856 the Orange and Alexandria Railroad reported that 8 
of its 13 locomotives were built in Alexandria,"* and two years later the 
Manassas Gap Railroad (now the Harrisonburg Branch of the Southern 
Railway) reported that 8 of its 9 locomotives were made by Smith and 


Perkins.” 

This firm also sold two locomotives to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad,” 
at least that many to the Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad,” two to the 
Allegheny Portage, Pennsylvania,” and one each to the Hudson River Rail- 
road™ and to the George’s Creek Coal and Iron Company Railroad in the 
vicinity of Cumberland.* 

It would seem, therefore, that Smith and Perkins received, surprisingly, 
good business from northern railroads and no orders from lines very far 
south of Alexandria. Despite a superabundance of oratory on the stern 
necessity of southern economic independence, Dixie railroads failed to 
patronize the Alexandria locomotive works. They continued to depend on 
the North for rolling stock that did not surpass the quality of that produced 
by Smith and Perkins. Actually the iron used to make the most highly 
prized northern-made railroad wheels came from the “neighborhood of 


Alexandria.”™ 


16George H. Burgess and Miles C. Kennedy, Centennial History of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 1846-1946 (Philadelphia, 1949), pp. 84-85, 412; Alexandria Gazette, Aug. 31, Oct. 24, 
1853, Jan. 14, 26, Feb. 18, Mar. 10, 1854. Of the Pennsylvania’s total complement of 208 
locomotives in 1857, Baldwin had furnished 99, Norris 54, Lancaster 25, Smith and Perkins 15, 
Ross Winans 11, Wilmarth 2, and New Jersey Manufacturing Co. 2. 

17 Alexandria Gazette, Mar. 1, Nov. 25, 1854. 

18Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Orange and Alexandria 
Railroad . . . , p. 34. In addition to the previously mentioned Pioneer and Virginia, the Alexandria- 
built locomotives were named a, eee | the Alexandria, Fairfax, Fauquier, Culpeper, Orange, 
and Rapidan; Alexandria Gazette, May 30, 1851, June 26, Oct. 3, 1854, June 26, 1856. 

19Manassas Gap Rail Road” in Annual Report of the Rail Road Companies of the State of 
Virginia, Made to the Board of Public Works, for the Year Ending September 30. 1858, separately 
paged of State Document No. 17, p. 266; Alexandria Gazette, Dec. 17, 1853, Apr. 24, 1854. 

Bell, Early Motive Power, p. 149; Alexandria Gazette, Apr. 23, 1853. 

21 Alexandria Gazette, Apr. 17, May 2, 1855. 

22Bell, Early Motive Power, p. 149. 

23 Alexandria Gazette, Aug. 31, 1853. 

24Alexandria Gazette, May 23, 1854. 

2 Alexandria Gazette, June 13, 1858. 
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The transportation crisis in the Confederacy might have been much less 
crippling if southern orders had enabled the Alexandria company to con- 
tinue in business. Admitting that a locomotive works so near Washington 
would have been readily seized by Federal troops, there would have been 
the possibility of skilled mechanics moving southward. 

Ascribing reasons for the company’s failure to crack the southern market 
is intellectually hazardous, but Perkins being a Yankee, whose reputation for 
unusual competence in locomotive design was confined almost exclusively 
to the North, was a partial explanation. Then Norfolk, Richmond, and 
Petersburg undoubtedly considered Alexandria a northerly rival for the 
western trade. These cities were not alone, however, in feeling that Alex- 
andria was practically outside the Commonwealth. An Essex County farmer 
asked the Fredericksburg Recorder, “Why send such a large portion of wheat 
and corn, &c., to be manufactured into Flour, &c., out of the State, or to 
Alexandria, which is the same thing?”™ This aloof attitude toward Alexandria 
may have grown out of the fact that the city was a part of the District of 
Columbia from 1791 to 1847.” 

Terming Smith and Perkins’ products as strong and well made for their 
time is admittedly vague. Therefore, it might be interesting to know that a 
blueprint of their passenger locomotive 
. . . Shows an outside connected engine, with four 6-feet drivers and a truck. The 
cyclinders are slightly inclined. The boiler is of good size, being about 43 inches in 
diameter, 11 feet tube, and with a fire grate of about 51 inches in length. The outer 


firebox has an elevated crown, with a single large dome on top. There are flanges on 
both pairs of driving wheels. The valves are worked by the shifting link motion. — 


Pumps half stroke. The general design is simple and in good proportion.” 


This was a highly creditable piece of workmanship, but numerous sugges- 
tions were received for its improvement. One friend of the builders stated 


that were 

. . . the trucks spread somewhat more, the cylinders could be got in level. The boiler 
stands quite high for an outside connection, the under side being 16 inches above the 
center of the driving axle; which makes the top of the boiler 8 feet 2 inches from the 





26 Alexandria Gazette, Sept. 13, 1858. 
27Letter from John B. Mordecai to Carrol H. Quenzel, May 9, 1953; Mary G. Powell, The 
History of Old Alexandria, Virginia . .. (Richmond, 1938), pp. 229, 324-325; Hening, Statutes at 
Large ... , XIII, 43-44; Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, passed .. . 1846-1847 (Rich- 
mond, 1847), Fp. 41-48. 
28 Railroad quoted in Alexandria Gazette, June 13, 1855. 
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rail. — The check valve is also placed on the side of the firebox, a position which most 
builders have abandoned, as the injection of water at that place is apt to contract the 
tube and cause leaking.” 


Engine No. 4, a freight locomotive, built by Smith and Perkins for the 
Manassas Gap Railroad had six drivers 3 feet 7 inches long, a cylinder with 
a 16-inch diameter, a 22-inch stroke, and a gross weight of 56,000 pounds.” 

Locomotive manufacturing on the scale carried on by Smith and Perkins 
could not be confined to cramped quarters. In 1854 their locomotive plant 
on Wolfe Street covered 51,500 square feet of ground and fronted 177 feet 
on the Potomac River. The principal machine shop was a three-story build- 
ing 130 x 35 feet. On the first floor were three tracks for setting up engines. 
The same floor housed the tool shop with its facing and other lathes, drilling 
machines, bolt cutting machines, a slotting machine, and large planer and 
boring machine for “turning” car wheels. 

The second floor contained the office, drafting room, and an 81 x 35 
machine shop. The third floor was used for another machine shop and as a 
pattern loft. The “fitting up and finishing shop” on the site of the old foundry 
was 81 x 60 feet. Two locomotive engines could be “fitted up” at one time 
upon its tracks. 

The 100 x 36-foot blacksmith shop had 15 fires and one of “Nasmyther’s 
powerful steam” hammers. The boiler shop was 100 x 40, and the four-track 
car shop 150 x 40. The plant had circular and upright saws, tools for punch- 
ing and shearing iron, and the equipment required for planing, mortising, 
and tenoning wood. The 100 x 60-foot foundry on Wilkes Street held two 
furnaces for melting pig iron and a 27-horsepower engine for driving the 
fan. In 1854 it produced two and a half to four tons of castings daily, but it 
was capable of a maximum production of from ten to twelve tons. 

The plant consumed annually 1,200 tons of Cumberland coal, 250 tons of 
anthracite, 900 to 1,200 tons of pig iron, and 650 tons of bar and boiler iron. 
It employed approximately 225 workers. The general superintendent was 
Thomas Denmead, who had been superintendent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad shops at Martinsburg.* 

On February 28, 1854, the General Assembly of Virginia incorporated 
Smith and Perkins as “the Virginia Locomotive and Car Manufacturing 





29Railroad Advocate quoted in Alexandria Gazette, June 13, 1855. 

30“Manassas Gap Rail Road,” Annual Reports . . . 1858, a 266. 

31Mr. Bayly in Alexandria Gazette, Mar. 25, 1854. Mr. Bayly was the skilled draftsman of Smith 
and Perkins. 
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Company,” stipulating that its capital stock should not be less than $100,000 
nor more than $500,000. The company was permitted to hold a maximum of 
ten acres of land.* The previous month the General Assembly had incor- 
porated Robert R. Jackson, M. C. Jones, Thomas Carper, and John Sherman 
as “the Virginia Company” for the manufacture of iron machinery, loco- 
motives and other articles at the “Great Falls of the Potomac” in Fairfax 
County. The writer has not found any evidence that the Virginia Company 
ever made any locomotives. 

The Virginia Locomotive and Car Manufacturing Company suspended 
operations on March 22, 1855, reopened temporarily in May to complete the 
orders on hand,* and then closed again. The locomotive and car works was 
offered for sale on January 15, 1856, but it was withdrawn because the bids 
were low.® The citizens of Alexandria greatly desired the reopening of the 
plant because it would promote the prosperity of the community, and because 
its presence in their midst was a source of “town pride.”™ Therefore, they 
were disturbed to read the statement of the correspondent of the Washington 
Union that Smith and Perkins had received “liberal and urgent overtures” to 
remove their machinery and implements to Baltimore.” 

A public meeting of citizens interested in assisting the company was held 
in March 1857, and the committee appointed by that assembly carefully 
examined the affairs of the firm and reported that its earnings during a four- 
year period had been nearly $89,000 and that business would be resumed if 
the citizens would subscribe to $50,000 of its stock.* The company officials 
made arrangements that enabled them to reopen on July 6, 1857.*° Sometime 
the next year the works closed permanently.” In January 1860 James P. 
Smith, as trustee, was offering for sale the locomotive and car manufacturing 
works of the “late firm of Smith and Perkins.” Mr. Smith either settled the 
estate or resigned as trustee because that summer he accepted appointment 
as General Superintendent and Treasurer of the Petersburg Locomotive, Car 
and Agricultural Manufacturing Company of Petersburg, Virginia.” 





32Acts of the General Assembly of Virginia, Passed in 1853-4 (Richmond, 1853-4), pp. 76-77. 
33[bid., p. 77. 

34 Alene udria Gazette, Mar. 22, May 1, 1855. 

35Alexandria Gazette, Dec. 3, 1855. 

36 Alexandria Gazette, May 12, 1857. 

37 Alexandria Gazette, Apr. 16, 1857, cf. ibid., Mar. 30, June 13, 1855. 

38 Alexandria Gazette, Mar. 12, 19, 1857. 

39 Alexandria Gazette, July 10, 1857. 

40Bell, Early Motive Power, p. 149. 

41 Alexandria Gazette, Jan. 22, July 31, 1860. 
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Several reasons were advanced for the abandonment of Smith and Perkins’ 
locomotive works. Both the company and Alexandria were described as lack- 
ing adequate banking and credit facilities. Then the plant was not situated 
in the region furnishing the bulk of its orders and thus had higher shipping 
costs than some of its competitors. A metropolitan paper attributed the 
firm’s difficulties primarily to the fact that “establishments of the kind had 
outgrown the wants of the country for the time being.” The reopening of 
the works coincided with the panic of 1857 and the subsequent depression. 
Perhaps Smith, as well as Perkins, possessed greater technical knowledge 
than financial acumen.“ 

After the discontinuance of the locomotive company Perkins returned to 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for six years as master of machinery. His 
second tour of duty in this position was strenuous because of the tremendous 
need for locomotive power created by the Civil War. During this period 
he designed for the B. and O. a ten-wheel passenger locomotive and an 
eight-wheel freight engine and these did much to place his name on “the 
imperishable roll of real makers of the American locomotive.”* He early 
applied, and probably “originally designed the solid ended side rod,” and 
replaced wrought with cast iron in rockers, links, and other parts at a reduc- 
tion in cost and no impairment of efficiency. From May 10, 1865, to 1869, 
he was a founder, engineer, and superintendent of the Pittsburgh Locomotive 
Works of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, which was destined to be a foundation 
member of the American Locomotive Works. 

Perkins ended his distinguished career as the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad Superintendent of Machinery from 1869 to some time between July 
1, 1875, and June 30, 1876. In that position he was the “guiding spirit” be- 
hind some of the early locomotives which the L. and N. built in its own shops 
at Louisville; and his “Southern Belle” CL. and N. Engine No. 29) was 
widely acclaimed as one of the most beautiful engines of its day. This was 
the locomotive immortalized by Will S. Hays’s song “No. 29.”*” An official 

42The Virginia Locomotive & Car Works . . . ,” Railroad Advocate quoted in Alexandria Gazette, 
Mar. 30, 1855; Alexandria Gazette, Mar. 19, 1857. 
43Washington Star quoted in Alexandria Gazette, Mar. 31, 1857. 
“Bell, Early Motive Power, p. 149. 
45Bell, Early Motive Power, p. 150; Hungerford, Story of the Baltimore and Ohio, II, 90-95. 
= a picture "Of a “Thatcher " Perkins” locomotive see Adele Gutman Nathan and M 
st, The Iron Horse (New York, 1931), p. 20, and Henry B, Comstock, “Those wae 
Engen” ny Story wf che Beltesons tad Chto, II, 90-95; Bell, Early Motive Power, 149-150. 
iH’ Quenze, 


#7Letter from julian rf James, Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, to Carrol 
Apr. 24, 1953; Kincaid A. Herr, The Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 1850-1942 (Louisville, 


Ky., 1943), pp- 32, 193. 
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of the L. and N. assumes that Perkins died late in 1875 or early in 1876, but 
an authority on railroad motive power, who once worked under him, states 
that he died in Baltimore in1882.* 

Although Smith and Perkins was the most extensive locomotive and car 
manufacturing enterprise in Alexandria, it was not the only one. Early in 
1854 an editor expressed his pleasure at seeing a splendid new passenger 
coach which had been built at the Manassas Gap Railroad’s works in Alex- 
andria under the direction of John Chew, master machinist. A second coach, 
which was built in the same shop nine months later, was described as 
“commodious, comfortable, well constructed and handsomely ornamented.” 

Isaac Entwisle and William S. Moore, Union Street, mechanists and 
blacksmiths, had an arrangement with Smith and Perkins for using their 
elaborate and highly specialized equipment. In 1855 Entwisle and Moore 
concluded a contract with the Alexandria and Washington Railroad for the 
construction of two locomotives.” 

An October 1856 newspaper announcement of the arrival of two Rich- 
mond-built locomotives for the road stated that they had been built on “Mr. 
French’s plan.” The paper was referring to the President of the Alexandria 
and Washington Railroad, James Strange French, lawyer, novelist, hotelman, 
and inventor, who lived in Alexandria from 1854 to mid-1875. In the early 
1870's Mr. French received patents 102,107, 144,271, and 148,439 on 
grooved driving wheels.” 

In the fall of 1858 T. S. Jamieson was erecting a 40 x 70-foot workshop to 
enable him to fulfil his contract with the Alexandria, Loudoun and Hamp- 
shire Railroad for 14 railroad cars. He was also producing car wheels for 
both the Orange and Alexandria and Manassas Gap railroads. Each wheel 
was composed of three different kinds of iron, all dug in Virginia. In July 
1859 he received another order from the Orange and Alexandria Railroad 
for freight cars.™ 

Early in January 1859 a newspaper announced the intention of John 
Summers, carriage maker, to start building in “a few weeks” a two-story car 
factory 23 x 118 feet. The building was erected on Pitt Street, and in 

48Letter from Julian L. James, Apr. 14, 1953; Bell, Early Motive Power, p. 150. 

49 Alexandria Gazette, Jan. 4, Oct. 18, 1854. 

50 Alexandria Gazette, Jan. 2, Sept. 13, 1854, May 1, 1855. 

51Curtis Carroll Davis, “Virginia’s Unknown Novelist, the Career of J. S. French, a Southern 
Colonel of Parts,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LX, 551-581; Letter from Arthur 
T. Davenport, patent attorney, to Carrol H. Quenzel, May 3, 1953. Dr. Davis's scholarly article 
, 4m eg a Sept. 23, 1858, Apr. 22, 1859. 

53 Alexandria Gazette, Dec. 30, 1858, Jan. 7, June 23, 1859. 
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September a passenger car was completed for the Alexandria, Loudoun and 
Hampshire Railroad. This coach was described as being made of ash and oak 
lumber, which inside was merely coated with varnish to “bring out” the 
grain of the wood. The seats were cushioned with a “beautiful figured lilac 
plush.” Summers’ four sons did most of the wood and iron work, the paint- 
ing and trimming. 

Late in December 1859 Summers “had on hand” for the Orange and 
Alexandria Railroad a baggage car 45 feet long and 9 feet wide, and for the 
Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire Railroad a combination car. The first 
section of this coach was for second class passengers and smokers and was 
to be equipped in “excellent style with seats of enameled cloth, pivoted back 
and front.” The second section was for baggage and the third for mail.* 
The Summers establishment continued to make cars for both roads in 1860,¥ 
and in March of that year the Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire Railroad 
was building ten freight cars at its depot on Water Street.” 

The manufacturing activity in Alexandria attracted and stimulated in- 
genious mechanics. One of her citizens, B. N. Carpenter, devised a “self- 
coupling” to be attached to railroad cars, and a daily paper stated in 1855 
that this invention would “likely be applied soon to cars on both of the roads 
terminating here.”* Three years later George F. Bishop of Fairfax County 
received patents 20,983 (July 28, 1858) and 21,737 (October 12, 1858) 
for automatic couplers. 

That inventive Alexandrians were active after the end of the decade of 
the 1850's is shown by Charles S. Moore’s patenting an “improved mode of 
connecting Car bodies with Trucks” in 1860. Moore, the Master of Machin- 
ery of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, claimed that his invention would 
frequently enable cars, locomotives, or tenders to remain on the tracks even 
if their wheels or axles broke.” 

The facts seem to justify the conclusion that although only one of the 
establishments was extensive, and none of them survived, a considerable 
quantity of railroad rolling stock of character was manufactured in Alex- 
andria in the 1850's. 





+4 Alexandria Gazette, Sept. 23, 1859. 
55 Alexandria Gazette, Nov. 9, Dec. 30, 1859. 
Alexandria Gazette, June 9, 29, Sept. 4, 1860. 
57 Alexandria Gazette, Mar. 5, 1860. 
58 Alexandria Gazette, Aug. 2, 1855. 
sete Gazette, Apr. 13, 1857; Letter from Arthur T. Davenport to Carrol H. Quenzel, 
ay 13, 1953. 
W Alexandria Gazette, Aug. 1, 1860. 











CHIMBORAZO HOSPITAL AND J. B. McCAW, 
SURGEON-IN-CHIEF 


by Frank S. Jouns and Anne Pace Jouns* 


Tue story of Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond, Virginia, has been neglected. 
It is not listed in the general index to The War of the Rebellion: A Compila- 
tion of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, yet this 
Confederate hospital was the largest military hospital in the history of the 
world. In the three years from April 1862 to April 1865 it treated 76,000 
patients, 17,000 of them battle casualties, with an overall mortality of “a 
little over 9 per cent.”” 

This was before the day of modern surgery. Bloodletting was still a 
respected procedure. Surgeons had no antibiotics, transfusions, or x-rays; 
they knew only the rudiments of anesthesia. Moreover, this huge hospital, 
which had at one time 8,400 beds, was successfully conducted during a 
disastrous war in which all drugs and medical supplies were held contraband 
by the blockading enemy. 

In the belated spring of 1862 the Confederate Army lay encamped in 
the March mud at Centerville, a strategic village some twenty miles south- 
west of Washington, D. C., and directly between it and Manassas Junction. 
There, facing the Confederates under General Joseph E. Johnston, General 
Irvin McDowell with 40,000 United States troops had spent an uneasy 
winter. The Northern debacle at Bull Run the previous July 21 still lurked 
traumatic in his memory. 

General Johnston’s army was still new and green. It held the flower of 
the Confederacy, not yet inured to the hardships of campaigning and the 
deficiencies of army diet. At Centerville were 9,000 sick and wounded.’ 
These had to be hospitalized elsewhere before Johnston’s army could move 





*Dr. Johns succeeded Dr. James McCaw Tompkins as President of the Johnston-Willis Hospital, 
Richmond, Virginia, where he is Chief of Surgery. This article was originally delivered by Dr. 
Johns as his presidential address to the Sea Railway Sur, s Association at Miami, Florida, 
in November 1952. Mrs. Johns is the author of A Fir Tree rays and Other Poems (Richmond, 
1943). 

1“Of Chimborazo Park,” a clipping from an unidentified Richmond newspaper of about August 
1897 in the Confederate Museum. It quotes in detail Dr. James B. McCaw’s reminiscences of the 
Chimborazo Hospital. 

2“Of Chimborazo Park.” 
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to the Peninsula to join General John B. Magruder’s hard-pressed defenders 
of Richmond. Urgently, General Johnston referred his problem to the 
surgeon general. 

Dr. Samuel P. Moore, late of Charleston, South Carolina, already had 
his hands full, “charged with the administrative responsibility of the Medical 
Department, the government of hospitals, and the regulation of medical 
officers at the front.” On August 12, 1861, the Confederate Congress had 
appropriated $50,000 for “the establishment and support of military hos- 
pitals during the current fiscal year” ending February 18, 1862,° but it 
had not been enough. Only 2,500 hospital beds were as yet available.* 
A congressional committee had reported in January that it was “deeply im- 
pressed with the inadequacy of the preparations and provisions for the com- 
fort of sick soldiers.” 

In the emergency the Surgeon General turned to Dr. James Brown 
McCaw (1823-1906), of Richmond, already known to him as “a man of 
most distinguished presence, magnetic and successful.” Not yet forty, 
McCaw had for years been editor of the Virginia Medical and Surgical 
Journal and was professor of chemistry and pharmacology at the Medical 
College of Virginia. After the war he was to become dean of the college 
and later President of the Board of Visitors. Dr. Moore also knew of McCaw 
as author of a useful and widely read paper on “The Diagnosis of Typhoid” 
and as co-translator in 1856 of Pajot’s “Obstetric Tables.” 

The fourth of his name in a direct line of physicians, Dr. McCaw was “a 
typical Virginia gentleman . . . devoted to the highest interests of his native 
city and State.”” This versatile yet modest man was deemed in his wordy 
time a princely person, “sweet, gentle, tender and true, . . . brave, generous 
and loyal; just, honorable and upright.”* He had also a lifelong Oslerian 
passion for work, another for order, and a genius for getting things done. 

The story of Chimborazo Hospital is the story of the admirable doctor. 
Planned, organized, and directed by him, this huge humanitarian project 





3The War of the Rebellion: A C of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, 4th ser., I (Washington, D. Pek 580; hereafter Official Records. 

4Of Chimborazo Park.” 

5Official Records, 4th ser., I, 887. 

V CAnns Garrison, “Dr. James Brown McCaw,” Old Dominion Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 


‘oo ot 65-66. 
8John R. Gildersleeve, “History of Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond, Va., and Its Medical 
Officers during 1861-1865,” Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly, IX Gjuly 8, 1904), 148-154; Te- 
a a ‘History of Chimborazo Hospital, C.S.A.,” Southern Historical Society Papers, XXXVI 
1908), 86-94. 
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owed its success to its surgeon-in-chief. He considered it the greatest thing 
in his life,’ and for it he was well prepared by 1861. “The idea of such an 
organization as this resulted,” he remembered, “from a study of the ‘Phalanx- 
ing’ of Robert Dale Owen, who contended that give us 5,000 human beings 
of a fair average, and you would have a self-supporting institution.” Chim- 
borazo Hospital proved the correctness of the theory, at least when military 
discipline could be employed.” 

Confederate Records, now in the National Archives, show that on October 
11, 1861, a military hospital had been established in some unfinished build- 
ings on Chimborazo Hill on the eastern edge of Richmond. By October 26 
Dr. McCaw, who had been appointed a surgeon on the ninth, was at work 
in the hospital. On November 16, 1861, he was “in charge of the General 
Hospitals on Chimborazo Heights.”" He still retained his civilian status, 
however, and continued his busy medical and surgical practice, perhaps the 
best in the city. In April 1862 he was about to leave it to join a Confederate 
cavalry troop which he states “was being organized and equipped at our 
own expense.” At the Surgeon General’s behest he determined instead to do 
what he could to meet the emergency occasioned by the sick and wounded of 
Johnston’s army. He suggested that Dr. Moore “take the hill forming the 
eastern prolong of Broad street and use it for hospital purposes.”"* Thus 
Dr. McCaw proposed to expand the hospital which he headed to care for 
Johnston’s men. 

The site selected by Dr. McCaw for his expanding hospital complied 
precisely with a committee’s recent recommendation to Congress: “hospitals 
and stations for the wounded, sick, and convalescent should be provided at a 
distance from the camps or crowded cities wherever pure air, good water, 
and an abundance of food would recommend them.” Chimborazo, a high 
forty-acre plateau on a James River bluff, was one of Richmond's “seven 
hills,” thought to have been so named long ago by some local world-traveler 
because of its topographical likeness to a peak of the Andes in Equador. 
Thick woodlands stood behind it. Facing south the hill sloped steeply on 
three sides. Watered by three good springs, Chimborazo Hill was separated 
from the town by the deep and wide ravine of Bloody Run. A student of 
history, Dr. McCaw perhaps knew the origin of the creek’s bad name. On 





9Personal reminiscenses of Miss Nellie Tompkins. 

10“Of Chimborazo Park.” 

11Letter, Richard G. Wood for Dallas Irvine, Chief Archivist War Records Branch, National 
Archives, to Mrs. Frank S. Johns, November 25, 1952. 

12“Of Chimborazo Park.” 

13Official Records, 4th ser., I, 885. 
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an evil day in 1656 in this frontier gulch of pipe clay and fuller’s earth the 
savage Senecas defeated Colonel Edward Hill of “Shirley” and his allies, 
the Totopotomoi Indians."* 

On a summer morning in 1862, after weeks of hurried building, Surgeon- 
in-Chief McCaw could look up from his well ordered headquarters desk in 
Richard Laughton’s former home on Chimborazo Hill to view with satisfac- 
tion the scene around him. Much had been accomplished (figure 2). Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of April 4,000 patients from the army at Centerville 
had been admitted, and there was room for more.” Through his tree-shaded 
window opening on the future extension of Broad Street, the first ten wards 
presented their decent and comfortable aspect. Across the plateau, aligned 
in neat geometric rows behind the first wards, were many others. More 
would be built as needed, each well constructed and ventilated, one hundred 
feet long, thirty feet wide, and one story high. As an assistant surgeon long 
remembered, “the hospitals presented the appearance of a large town, im- 
posing and attractive, with its alignment of buildings kept whitened with 
lime, streets and alleys clean. . . . The buildings were separated from each 
other by wide alleys or streets, ample spaces for drives or walks, and a wide 
street around the entire camp or hospital.” 

By this time Dr. McCaw had organized his 150 wards into five large well- 
ventilated hospitals or “divisions,” 30 wards to each hospital, 40 to 60 patients 
in each ward. He insisted on a minimum of 800 to 1,000 cubic feet of air 
space for each patient. Uniquely he had named and organized the five 
divisions on a state basis as far as possible, with “troops from the same State 
being thrown together and cared for by officers and attendants from their 
own State.” He appointed the following Division Surgeons: 


First Division, Virginia, Surgeon P. F. Browne of Accomac. 

Second Division, Georgia, Surgeon S. E. Habersham of Atlanta. 

Third Division, North Carolina, Surgeon E. Harvey Smith. 

Fourth Division, Alabama, Surgeon S. N. Davis. 

Fifth Division, South Carolina, Surgeon E. M. Seabrook of Charleston. 


In addition to the hospital's 150 buildings the Surgeon-in-Chief had 
secured 100 Sibley tents to be erected on one of the slopes, in each of which 
eight to ten convalescents could be cared for.” 





14Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, III, 157. 

15“Of Chimborazo Park.” 

16Gildersleeve, “History of Chimborazo Hospital,” Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly, IX, 148-149. 

17Of Chimborazo Park”; Gildersleeve, “plistory of Chimborazo Hospital,” Virginia Medical 
Semi-Monthly, IX, 148-154. 
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Chimborazo was not officially a “General” Confederate hospital, but an 
army post. The Secretary of War had so ordered, appointing Surgeon-in- 
Chief McCaw as Commandant, with an officer of the line, Captain Thomas 
E. Ferrell, and 30 soldiers stationed there to maintain law and order. Looking 
west, Dr. McCaw could see their tents and small headquarters building on 
the other side of Mr. Ellington’s piece of ground. Behind them, hidden 
from his view, stood the guardhouse, a building sometimes needed in such 
a community, as were also the five nearby “dead-houses.” 

With further satisfaction Commandant McCaw could review his excellent 
arrangement with Messrs. Grant, Mayo et als. The business of those 
tobacconists was at an end; thus he had been able to buy their factories to 
advantage. Their large boilers were being put to good use in the five Chim- 
borazo “soup-houses.” There too, thanks to the blockade-runners, enough 
lye was still available to convert the cooks’ surplus grease into soap. The 
manufactories’ supplies of well seasoned lumber intended for tobacco boxes 
had proved invaluable for contriving bedsteads, tables, partitions, and other 
needed furnishings. Best of all, Commandant McCaw had taken charge of 
the hands, the factory workers no longer needed to process tobacco, and 
had used them all for the manual labor incident to building his hospital. 

This construction included besides the wards, a bakery big enough to 
supply the 10,000 loaves of bread needed each day, the five large icehouses, 
storehouses, the Russian bathhouse, and the hospital’s system of sewage 
disposal. Five deep wells had been dug. Also, in the southeast corner of 
the property beside one of the springs, the Commandant had erected the 
Chimborazo brewery. Its capacity was 400 kegs of beer at a brew, and “in 
order to keep it” he had built several “caves or vaults” just over the eastern 
brow of the hill.” 

Such was the extensive physical plant of Chimborazo Hospital as Dr. 
McCaw could survey it on July 6, 1862 (figure 3). Wisely he had kept 
his subsistence and medical departments organized to themselves. His herds 
of 200 cows and from 200 to 500 goats were being hospitably pastured on 
Franklin Stearn’s fine farm nearby. The good doctor valued not only the 
milk supplied from “Tree Hill” farm, he considered kid meat “the most 
nutritious and palatable for sick and wounded men.” 

To procure fresh vegetables, poultry, eggs, and other necessities there 
was the hospital’s canal boat, with Lawrence Lottier in command, which 
tied up regularly at the foot of the hill. Each week on orders from the 


18“Of Chimborazo Park.” 
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Ficure 3: Original Map of Chimborazo Hospital, July 6, 1862 
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commandant that canny skipper plied the sturdy Chimborazo up and down 
the fertile James River Valley. He went as far as Lynchburg and Lexington 
bartering cotton yarns, shoes, “newbys,” etc. for those necessities of patients’ 
diet not to be had in Richmond.” 

At Chimborazo each division surgeon-in-charge had from five to eight 
assistants. Thus the medical staff numbered about 40 or 45 in all. There 
were also ward masters, a chaplain, and 45 matrons. “Each ward had its 
corps of nurses, unfortunately not practiced or expert in their duties, as they 
had been sick or wounded men, convalescing and placed in that position . . . 
till strong enough for field duty. . . . [Also,] the hospital contained an end- 
less horde of stewards and their clerks; apothecaries and clerks; baggage- 
masters; forage-masters; wagon-masters, cooks; bakers; carpenters; shoe- 
makers; ward-inspectors; ambulance-drivers; and many more . . . to whom 
the soldiers gave the name of ‘hospital rats’ in common with would-be in- 
valids who resisted being cured from a disinclination to field service.” 
Tempered by time and distance a former acting assistant surgeon remembered 
that: “Every man did his whole duty, and everything went on without a 
hitch. The total staff, one hundred and twenty.”™ 

To his subordinates Dr. McCaw was “energetic — capable — skillful. A 
man with ready oil to pour upon troubled waters. Difficulties melted away 
beneath the warmth of his ready interest. . . . However troublesome daily 
increasing annoyances became, if they could not be removed, his few and 
ready words sent applicants and grumblers home satisfied to do the best they 
could.” Here no doubt was the key to his great administrative success, com- 
bined with his singular ability in his profession. “Dr. McCaw has always 
been my example,” said Dr. George Ben Johnston, himself a founder of hos- 
pitals and the father of aseptic surgery in Virginia. 

A Medical Examining Board composed of the surgeons of divisions 
was appointed by the Commandant to pass on the vexed and somber prob- 
lems of furloughs and discharges. The desperate need of manpower for the 
Confederacy’s dwindling gray lines is told in the orders constantly received 
from the War Department, demanding “lists of men fit for duty,” and 





19Of Chimborazo Park.” ; 

2Phoebe Yates Pember, A Southern Woman's Syne York, 1879), pp. 12-18. 

21Gildersleeve, “History of Chimborazo Hospital,” Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly, IX, 151. 

22Pember, A Southern Woman's Story, p .15. 

23Gildersleeve, “History of Chimborazo Hospital,” Virginia Medical Semi-Monthly, IX, 152; see 
also Frank S. Johns, ‘ Ben Johnston and Listerism,” Virginia Medical Monthly, LXXI 
(June 1944), 314-323. 
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“certificates of men to be discharged from service.”** It is found again in a 
statistician’s careful assertion that “each Confederate soldier was, on an 
average, disabled for greater or lesser period, by wounds and sickness, about 
six times during the war.’”™ 

Paper work then as now was a bane of hard-pressed army surgeons as 
the following directive proves: 


January 16, 1863 


Surgeons in charge will hand in on 1st of Feb. and on the 1st of each month in 
future the following report: 

1st. An accurate list of all the servants stating the names of owner and rate of hire. 

2nd. A list of medical officers noting all changes during the past month and giving 
the ranks and date of appointment of those who came in during the month. 

3rd. A monthly report of the sick and wounded accompanied by a list of the patients 
vaccinated and a report of the surgical cases. 

4th. All other reports required by the Regulations. 

All requisitions as far as possible must be made according to regulations stating 
length of time and number of patients it is meant for. It must also state the quantity 
of each article on hand. 

The patients, nurses, and attendants must be carefully counted on the roth, 2oth, 
and 31st of each month and the morning reports corrected thereby. 

J. B. McCaw, 
Surgeon™ 


Fortunately for history, under Dr. McCaw’s strict command no neglect 
of record keeping was condoned (figure 4). The assumption is still hazily 
believed that in the great fire of April 3, 1865, following the evacuation of 
Richmond by the Confederate forces, all records were lost, but this is not 
true of Chimborazo Hospital. As stated by Dr. McCaw, “Complete records 
were kept and are still in existence . . . upon which the name of every patient 
ean be found.’””” These records, formerly preserved in the Office of the 
Surgeon General at Washington, D. C., are now in the National Archives. 
There with other priceless documents the 168 manuscript volumes of 
Chimborazo Hospital records may be read. Some of these are in the fine 
practiced chirography of Dr. McCaw’s chief clerk, William E. Trahern,” 


and his assistants; others in the hurried scrawls of operating surgeons. There 


24War t Collection of Confederate Records, National Archives. 

2Joseph Jones, “The Medical History of the Confederate States Army and Navy,” Southern 
Historical Society Papers, XX (1892), 115. 

26War Department Collection of Confederate Records, National Archives. 

27“Of Chimborazo Park.” 

28Original manuscript map of Chimborazo Hospital in the possession of Major General William 
F. Tompkins. See figure 3. 
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are the Morning Reports, the Reports of Surgical Cases, and Record Books 


of each hospital division; there are volumes of Orders and Circulars Received 
and Sent; the Record of Clothing Issued to Patients, of the Commissary 
Stores Received, Bakery Accounts, Prescription Books; there is the Register 
of Deaths and Effects, the Lists of Paroled Prisoners, of Employees, and 
Accounts for Food Purchased, also the Memorandum Book of William E. 
Toombs, Steward. One notebook contains a single article, “Five Cases of 
Hospital Gangrene,” by Surgeon G. E. Fuller. 

Most impressive today is a small brown account book entitled “Treasurer 
of the Confederate States in Account with J. B. McCaw.” Its final entry is: 
“October 15, 63. Balance $316,712.14.” It contains authority for Dr. 
McCaw’s awesome statement, “We never drew fifty dollars from the Con- 
federate States Government, but relied solely upon the money received from 
commutation of our rations.” On November 25, 1862, the commuted 
value of rations for the sick and wounded soldiers in hospitals was $1.00 per 
day. This was increased on May 16, 1863, to $1.25 and on February 29, 
1864, to $2.50.” 

In the fall of 1864 a letter somewhat petulant in tone reached the harrassed 
Confederate surgeon general. It came from Georgia complaining that “un- 
less some remedy is applied soon the hospitals of this department will have 
to furlough al] their inmates to secure for them appropriate diet.” S. H. 
Stout, the medical director who signed it, warned, “If the Treasury Depart- 
ment does not furnish the currency the sick and wounded cannot be fed.” 
Still unhappy is the temper of Dr. Stout’s memoir published in 1903. He 
had congratulated himself in Richmond in 1864 on the superior ventilation 
of his own hospitals to that of Chimborazo. This he deemed “very faulty” 
and evidently an imitation of the buildings long in use in the Federal service. 
Dr. Stout disapproved of wards wide enough to allow two rows of bunks 
on either side. History records, however, that Dr. McCaw’s hospital re- 
mained open, and solvent, and that his patients did not starve. 

About 7,000 of the 17,000 wounded men received at Chimborazo Hos- 
pital died there.** Considering the limitations of Confederate surgery this 
record is good. Another Confederate hospital surgeon, Dr. John R. Buist, 
declares justly: “The chief cause of our deficiency was that surgery as a 


29“Of Chimborazo Park.” Italics ours. 
ial Records, 4th ser., II, 209, 555; III, 175. 
Ocal Records, 4th ser., III, 719. 
32S. H. Stout, “Some Facts of the History of the Organization of the Medical Service of the 
Confederate Armies and Hospitals,” Southern Practitioner, XXV (September 1903), 517-526. 
33“Of Chimborazo Park.” 
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science had not advanced far enough. We knew nothing of the present-day 
[1903] bold and daring operative measures.” He adds, “I saw little of either 
head or abdominal surgery. I do not recall a case in which I attempted to 
open the abdomen for perforating gunshot wound. . . . I rather think that 
nearly all of the head and abdominal wounds were quickly fatal.”* It was 
much the same at Chimborazo. In “The Case Book of Dr. Hubbell, May 
1864-April 1865” is the record of a young soldier admitted October 1, 1864, 
with a wound of the lung. The ball entered four inches from the sternum 
between the third and fifth ribs and came out from the lower angle of the 
scapula. The patient died in great distress without operation on October 4. 
Penciled heavily on the line below this case report are three words: “War 
is Hell.”® 

A “fistula in ano,” an “hereditary” cancer of the lower jaw, and the case 
of a soldier who had “shot himself accidentally in the foot” make up the 
surgical cases besides amputations recorded by Dr. Hubbell. In another 
volume, among 200 cases admitted to Division IV we find one case of 
the ligation of the temporal artery, two ligations of the brachial artery. All 
three recovered, and except for amputations and “the laying open of wounds” 
are the only operations performed. 

However, no study of this scope can justly appraise Dr. McCaw’s surgical 
work at Chimborazo Hospital. The huge obstacles he met and surmounted 
in securing and preparing fit surgical supplies, the operating techniques he 
and his valiant assistant surgeons employed, his meticulous pre-Lister atten- 
tion to “scrupulous cleanliness,” as well as to post-operstive care and diet, 
his sound opposition to routine field and hospital amputations,” these and 
other aspects of Chimborazo Hospital history await the work of medical 
scholarship. 

In January 1864 the first issue of the Confederate States Medical and 
Surgical Journal was circulated. Its editor was the busy Commandant and 
Surgeon-in-Chief of Chimborazo Hospital. Undeterred by war and blockade 
this admirable scientific monthly appeared fourteen times, the only medical 
journal of the Confederacy.* Few complete sets of this rare publication 
exist. One is owned by the family of the late Dr. James McCaw Tompkins 





John R. Buist, “Some Items of my Medical and Surgical Experience in the Confederate Army,” 
Southern Practitioner, XXV (October 1903), 579, 580. 

35War Department Collection of Confederate Records, National Archives. 

36War Department Collection of Confederate Records, National Archives. 

37Confederate States Medical and Surgical Journal, passim. 

38Garrison, “Dr. James Brown McCaw,” Old Dominion Journal of Medicine and Surgery, V, 66. 
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of Richmond, a grandson of the editor, but Virginia libraries have only 
broken files. 

Six scientific reports from Chimborazo Hospital appeared in the Confed- 
erate States Medical and Surgical Journal. They provide a fair cross section 
of the best Confederate surgery. 

“Case of Tetanus — Recovery,” by Surgeon W. A. Davis. 

“Report of Cases of Gun-shot Fracture of Femur treated without operative 
procedure, Chimborazo Hospital,” by Surgeon Wm. A. Davis, Surgeon S. E. 
Habersham, and Surgeon E. M. Seabrook. 

“Ligature of the Right Subclavian Artery,” by Surgeon P. F. Browne. 

“Report of Cases of Compound Comminuted Fracture of Femur,” by 
Surgeon E. H. Smith. 

“Eleven Cases of Compound Fracture of Cranium by Gun-shot Wound 
Treated at Chimborazo Hospital.” (No author is given; perhaps it was 
written by the editor, Dr. McCaw.) 

“Gun-Shot Wound of the Chest Treated by Hermetically Sealing,” by 
Surgeon P. F. Browne. 

The historian Fielding H. Garrison wrote of Chimborazo Hospital in 
his sketch of Dr. McCaw: “Here, with poor facilities and scant medical 
supplies, the success in operating and the number of recoveries was re- 
markable, and when Richmond was entered by the Federal troops the 
hospital was turned over to them in perfect working order.”” 

The sadness of that transfer is lightened by the legend of General Godfrey 
Weitzel’s reception at Chimborazo Hospital. Encouraged by General 
Weitzel’s aide, an old prewar friend and comrade, Commandant McCaw 
proffered traditional hospitality. A tray of mint juleps was brought out to 
Richmond’s victorious visitors. Pleasant relations were established, but the 
Commandant of Chimborazo politely refused General Weitzel’s offer to 
put him in the general service of the United States.“ On April 3, 1865, 
General Lee had not surrendered, and the Confederacy which Dr. McCaw 
still nobly served, was not yet dead. 





39Garrison, “Dr. James Brown McCaw,” Old Dominion Journal of Medicine and Surgery, V, 66. 
40“Of Chimborazo Park.” 
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RETURNS OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, 
OCTOBER 1778 


North America and the West Indies 


GENERAL GEeorcE WASHINGTON would have risked much in the fall of 1778 
for a peep inside the red morocco covers of a small manuscript volume now in 
the library of the Virginia Historical Society. Information concerning the 
strength and disposition of an enemy’s troops is highly valued by every 
commander, and this book contains “Returns of His Majesty’s Forces” for 
the month of October 1778. 

It was probably prepared by a clerk from reports received at Whitehall, 
for the information it contains could have been secured only from official 
sources. The strength of each regiment in both officers and men is set forth 
in some detail, and the station of each unit is given. The book contains in fact 
a surprisingly complete order of battle for the British army throughout the 
world. Today such information is carefully guarded. 

By 1870 the small red book had passed into the hands of someone who 
had little appreciation of its value. He turned it into a scrapbook in which 
he pasted accounts of art exhibitions cut from English newspapers. Fortu- 
nately these clippings were fastened at the top and bottom only. They were 
later torn out once more revealing the original manuscript entries. 

A young Virginian in London purchased the volume from a book dealer 
in 1943 and brought it to Richmond. In 1953 he in turn sold it to the 
Virginia Historical Society. 

The returns of the British forces in North America and in the West 
Indies are printed here in full. It should be noted that the Sixtieth Infantry 
Regiment appears in both returns, its battalions having been considerably 
split up. Although the returns for the troops in South Britain and North 
Britain, at Jersey and Guernsey, in Africa, at Gibraltar, and at Minorca, 
together with the returns for the militia, form an important body of material; 
they are of only limited interest to Virginians and are therefore omitted. 
“The Abstract of the Forces” is, however, printed in full. It is significant 
that though there were only 25,606 soldiers in all Britain, there were 41,388 
in America. 
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THE WOUNDING AND HOSPITAL CARE OF 
WILLIAM A. ANDERSON 


by EtteEN GraHamM ANDERSON™ 


My father, William A. Anderson, was a student at Washington College at 
the time of the secession of Virginia from the Union. He was ardently 
patriotic and felt his state was completely justified in her action. He had 
been one of a group of boys who draped the tower of the college in black 
when Lincoln was elected, a portent of doom for his beloved state. His great 
loyalty to Virginia and to the Constitution of the United States strengthened 
his belief that the projected invasion of his mother state was no less than 
treason. 

William was only eighteen years old, too young to enlist without his 
father’s consent in the company being formed at the college. Leaving his 
room in a wing of the home of Dr. George Junkin, the president of the 
college, he walked twelve miles to Falling Springs Church, where his oldest 
sister, Anna, and her husband, the Reverend William F. Junkin, lived in the 
manse. From there he rode to his father’s home at Glenwood Iron Furnace to 
receive the desired permission to join the Liberty Hall Volunteers. 

The unit became Company I of the Fourth Virginia Infantry, a part of 
the brigade which was commanded by General Thomas J. Jackson. William 
had known Jackson as the brother-in-law of his sister Anna. His admiration 
for Jackson as a commander was great, as was also his personal esteem for this 
modest genius. 

On May 11, 1861, my father became nineteen years old. On July 21, he 
fought in the Battle of First Manassas, or First Bull Run as he always called 
it. He stood in the long grey line awaiting orders to charge, when General 
Bernard E. Bee rallying his troops shouted: “Look! there stands Jackson like 





*Miss Anderson, who lives in Lexington, Virginia, read this memoir before the Rockbridge 
County Historical Society. She based it in part on stories told her by William A. Anderson, Mary 
L. B. Anderson (Mrs. W. A.), Dr. Edwin A. Hobson, Fanny Anderson Hobson (Mrs. E. A.), 
Anna A. A. Junkin (Mrs. William F.), Francis Thomas Anderson Junkin, Sallie A. Moore (Mrs. 
John H.), General Scott Shipp, Richard Cunningham Wight, and Mary Mason Anderson 
Williams (Mrs. F. L.). William Alexander Anderson, who was at one time Attorney General of 
Virginia, had a distin — ed career. Sketches of his life are found in the Encyclopedia of Virginia 
Biography, ed. Lyon Gardiner Tyler (New York, 1915), V, 844-845; History of Virginia (Chicago 
ates York, 1924), V, 411-412; and Men of Mark in Virginia, ed. Lyon G. Tyler (Washington, 

. C., 1907), III, 3-5. 
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a stone wall! Rally behind the Virginians!” General Bee was killed in this 
battle, but his valiant rallying cry gave the name “Stonewall” to General 
Jackson, whose troops became “The Stonewall Brigade.” 

My recollection of my father’s account of his wounding is that he was 
shot three times during the great battle. The first time a bullet lodged in 
the sole of one boot. The second bullet was stopped by the book which he 
carried as orderly sergeant in his breast pocket. The third shot shattered his 
left kneecap, and he fell. Using his gun as a crutch, he was able to struggle 
back to a field hospital. There Dr. Hunter McGuire, the surgeon of the 
brigade, cut his trouser leg to the hip and dressed the wound. My father 
then and later refused amputation. 

He was carried in a wagon to the railroad and transported with the 
wounded to Richmond in a boxcar. His coat served as a pillow for his leg, 
and the boards of the car floor as a mattress. The suffering of the wounded 
on this slow journey can well be imagined. 

In Richmond my father was taken to the Second Presbyterian Church on 
Fifth Street. He was laid on a pew, softer far than the wagon or the boxcar, 
with his coat still pillowing his wounded leg. He was found at last in this 
church-hospital by Dr. John A. Cunningham. On hearing that General 
Joseph Reid Anderson was William’s uncle, the doctor at once sent word 
to that family. The General was away on field duty, but the family of devoted 
relatives sent at once and had the badly wounded boy removed to their 
home, which stood where the Jefferson Hotel now is. Father left his coat 
at the church, but his split, homemade, hand-stitched trousers are now in 
the Lee Museum at Washington and Lee University. 

The misery of lack of knowledge for the families of the wounded can be 
pictured in reading the diary of Margaret Junkin Preston. Father's family 
in Lexington finally learned of his precarious state, but safe refuge with 
his father’s brother. William’s father, Francis T. Anderson, left his iron 
furnace which helped supply the Tredegar Iron Works, and by arduous 
stages was able to get to Richmond. 

Father was given every care and comfort that the times allowed, but his 
wound was bathed only with hot, muddy James River water. Perhaps the 
heat supplied a modicum of asepsis. All anesthetics (such as were known) 
were unobtainable; no disinfectants were known except perhaps turpentine. 





1William A. Anderson, Address . . . Upon the laying of the Corner-Stone of the Equestrian 
Statue to Stonewall Jackson in Richmond, Virginia, on June 3, 1915, ... (n.p., n.d.), p. 12. 

2Elizabeth Preston Allan, The Life and Letters of Margaret Junkin Preston (Boston and New 
York, 1903), pp. 110-208, 
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Laudanum was the usual sedative, and this became impossible for my father 
to retain. My grandfather walked miles over Richmond to find a sedative 
that could be retained and did find one. It was a matter of pride to father 
and to us that although he had acquired a need for morphine (then obtain- 
able), he at once discontinued its use, not tapering off in such a way as to 
ease his nerves. Thus he left more for the other wounded. 

The bandages used on my father were the fine linen and lawn petticoats of 
his loving cousins, which they tore into strips. Lint for covering the wound 
was scraped from old, soft rags. My mother, then a little girl in Amelia 
County, Virginia, often described the hours spent every day in “scraping lint” 
for the wounded soldiers. 

There were no trained nurses, of course. The Confederate women 
shouldered the burden. My father had his devoted cousins, his father, and 
the Richmond physicians. His sister Anna, on hearing of his lack of sleep 
from pain, also came to nurse him, leaving a family and a young child at 
her home. My father’s care and nursing were far better than most of the 
Confederates had, yet he had almost nothing. The suffering of others less 
fortunate must have been indescribable. 

An interesting fact told me by father was that his terribly infected wound 
became full of maggots. In view of recent medical articles, this may have 
saved his life. When a huge mass of pus in his hip broke, his recovery began. 
By a miracle his wound in time healed, leaving his leg bent. In eight months 
he could walk on crutches, which he used for seven years. He could ride 
better with his leg bent. In fact he rode all over the mountains and hills of 
Rockbridge County with his crutches fastened alongside his saddle. This 
was when Virginia was being reclaimed. 

My father said that after several years he never suffered pain, but to walk 
again like other people he would have given years of his life. I think of the 
great Confederate wounded as was written of Judge George L. Christian 
when he died: “They went limping into glory.” 
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TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
THE FAMILY CEMETERY AT “JERDONE CASTLE,” 
LOUISA COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Copied by Georce H. S. Kine 


Here lies the body of Francis Jerdone who was born in the Town of 
Jedbury in County of Tiviotdale in Scotland, Jan. 30, 1720. Died August 
5, 1771. 

Sarah Jerdone wife of Francis Jerdone, born March 10, 1731' Died 
October 23, 1818. 

Here lies the body of Francis Jerdone Born in County of Louisa February 
9, A.D. 1756 Died April 29, 1841. 

Here lies the body of? Mary Jerdone wife of Francis Jerdone Born Decem- 
ber 2, 1771 in the County of Louisa Died March 12, 1821. 

Here lies the body of Jemima Byars who was born Sept. 12, 1767 in the 
County of Louisa Died August 16, 1824. 

Here lies the body of James Jerdone son of Francis Jerdone and grandson 
of Francis Jerdone Born Feb. 19, 1812 in County of Louisa Died July 25, 
1827. 

Virginia Infant daughter of Garland & Sarah Jerdone Thompson Born 
February 29, 1820 Died July 17, 1826. 

John Jerdone son of John & Barbara Jerdone Born Jan. 15, 1835 Died 
July 29, 1839. 

Isabella Mitchell Born Sept. 30, 1761 Died April 8, 1825. 

Sacred to the Memory of Maria Ann Glanville* wife of William Jerdone 
Born in County of Spotsylvania December 20, a.v. 1812 Died Dec. 25, 
A.D. 1833. 


1The Jerdone Bible cited in William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., VI, 35, 37 says Sarah (Macon) 
Jerdone was born February 21, 1731/32 and married February 10, 1753 (new style), Francis 
Jerdone. 

2Mary, wife of Francis Jerdone (Junior), was nee Byars (W.&M. Quart., 1st ser., VI, 38). 
Jemima Byars (1767-1824) was doubtless her sister. 

3Maria Ann Glanville (Coleman) Jerdone was the daughter of William Baptist Burwell Cole- 
man,, Sr. (1776-1827), of Spotsylvania County and his wife Matilda Baptist C, 780-1825). Their 
handsome tombstones are in a Coleman family cemetery in Spotsylvania County, Virginia. 
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My Mother Sarah Jerdone wife of General C. G. Coleman Born Feb. 10, 
1808 Died Feb. 15, 1863. . 

Sacred to the Memory of Mary Baptist second daughter of William Bur- 
well and Matilda Coleman and consort of John N. Moss of Louisa County. 
She was born in Spotsylvania County on October 21, 1809 and Died Octo- 
ber 22, 1842. 

Sarah J. Thompson Born Sept. 23, 1785 Died Nov. 15, 1831. 

Here lies the body of Garland Thompson* Born in County of Hanover, 
Feb. 22, 1787 Died in City of Richmond, May 10, 1835 Aged 48 years, 2 
months and 16 days. This stone is erected to his memory by his surviving 
children. He had many virtues, few faults & No Enemy. 

Francis William Thompson Born Feb. 25, 1819 and Died 13 August 
following. Of Such is the Kingdom of God. 











Francis JERpongE, Gent. 1753 Saran Macon 
(1720-1771) of “Jerdone Castle,” | —married— (1731-1818) 
Louisa County, Virginia 
FRANCIS JERDONE Mary om ANN JERDONE IsABELLA JERDONE 
(1756-1841) (1754-1837) (1763-1794) (1761-1825) 
married Mary Byars married George Pottie married, 1778 married, 1783 
(1771-1821) of Louisa County Charles Thom: Thomas Mitchell 
(1743-1836) (17-1816) 
Gartanp THompson 1810 Saran Jenpone MircHeri 
(1787-1835) —married cousin— (1785-1831) 
SARAH JERDONE FRANCIS Wirtt1aM ele JamMeEs a 
(1808-1863) (Cb. 1802) married, 1832 (1812-1827) 
married, C. G. Coleman Maria A. G. Coleman 


(1812-1833) 





{Garland Thompson (1787-1835) married November 7, 1810, in Louisa County, Sarah Jerdone 
Mitchell (1785-1831), who was his first cousin. He was the son of Charles Thompson, Esq. (1743- 
1836) who married November 19, 1778, in Louisa County, Ann Jerdone (1763-1794). For 


further account of this Thom family see: William Ronald Cocke, Hanover County Chancery 
Wills and Notes (Columbia, Va., 1940), p. 140. 
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TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
FAMILY CEMETERY OF THE POTTIE FAMILY IN 
LOUISA COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Copied by Grorce H. S. Kine 


Sacred to the Memory of George Pottie who departed this life March 22, 
1815 Aged 40 years. 

Sacred to the Memory of William Pottie who died June 11, 1820 aged 
19 years. 

In Memory of George Pottie Born March 7, 1811 Died Jany. 3, 1849. 

In Memory of Mary daughter of George & Edith Pottie Born April 2, 
1845 Died August 6, 1846. 

In Memory of Fannie daughter of George & Edith Pottie Died Nov. 13, 
1855 Aged 8 yrs., 1 mo., & 20 days. 

In Memory of Isabella Pottie Daughter of George and Edith Pottie 1838- 
1846. 

In Memory of Dr. Charles Pottie who died November 14, 1859 in 54th 
year of his age. 

Sacred to Memory of Sallie Jordan Pottie daughter of George & Edith 
Pottie Born Feb. 23, 1810 Died March 15, 1858. 

Mrs. E. J. Pottie 1817-1890. 

Sacred to Memory of Sarah A. Thompson wife to Captain Charles Thomp- 
son of Hanover County who died April 5, 1848 Aged 59 yrs., 3 mos., 3 days. 
Erected by her husband and children. 

Sacred to Memory of Mrs. Sarah J. Thompson who died Dec. 31, 1855 in 
75th year of her age. 
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TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM THE FAMILY CEMETERY AT “HILTON,” 
MADISON COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


Abstracted by Mantua W. Hien 


The following condensed inscriptions are from tombstones in the old 
plantation cemetery at “Hilton,” Madison County, Virginia, a few miles 
north of the town of Orange. This farm was once the home of George Scott. 

George Scott born November 30, 1755, died May 13, 1826. 

Betsy wife of George Scott born October 27, 1768, died June 26, 1849. 

Richard Crittenden Booten born February 3, 1785, died May 13, 1842. 
Lucy W. C. (?) wife of R. C. Booten born December 20, 1789, died 
September 20, 1846. 

James W. Booten born March 1, 1815, died September 6, 1889. 

Nannie A. Booten born November 3, 1819, died 1850. 

Lucetta, wife of George Booten and daughter of Martin Nalle and Eleanor 
Barbour born 1819, died 1893. 

Lucy Scott Booten, daughter of George and Lucetta Booten born January 
1, 1849, died July 28, 1859. 

Frances W. consort of Dr. George N. Thrift died February 12, 1834, aged 
23 years, 3 months, 19 days. 

Robert son of Dr. George and Frances Thrift died February 11, 1834, 
aged 9 months and 4 days. 

The following identifications are added. Richard Crittenden Booten was 
son of William Booten, Jr., of Culpeper and Madison counties and Frances 
Crittenden his wife. William Booten, Jr., was the son of William Booten 
who died testate in Culpeper County in 1787, mentioning son William in 
his will (Culpeper County, Will Book C, p. 231). William Booten married 
in Middlesex County January 22, 1738, Judith Hill born in Middlesex 
County June 2, 1719, daughter of William and Frances Hill (The Parish 
Register of Christ Church, Middlesex County, Va., from 1653 to 1812 
(Richmond, 1897), pp. 103, 170). Frances Crittenden was the daughter of 
John Crittenden and Ann Rogers. Joseph Rogers died testate in Culpeper 
County in 1762, mentioning in his will his daughter Ann (Culpeper County, 
Will Book A, p. 275). The division of his estate (ibid., p. 293) showed 
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she was the wife of John Crittenden. John Crittenden died testate in Cul- 
peper County in 1802 (Culpeper County, Will Book E, p. 1), mentioning 
in his will daughter Frances and naming William Booten an executor. The 
late Mrs. Lucio Hill, nee Mary Crittenden Cave, of “Locust Dale,” Madison 
County, Virginia, a great granddaughter of this couple listed the children 
of William and Frances Booten as follows: 1. Richard Crittenden Booten, 
oldest child married Lucy Ware Scott; issue among others, George, who 
married Lucetta Nalle. 2. John Booten married Ann Powell Hill. 3. Sinclair 
Booten married Mary Field. 4. William Booten married Jane Wood. 5. 
Henry Booten married Barbara Goodwin. 6. Martha Booten married Milton 
Kirtley. 7. Frances Booten, youngest child, married 1.0.0.0... Lipscomb. 
Corroboration of Mrs. Hill’s data is found in Hopewell L. Rogers, Some of 
the Descendants of Giles Rogers (Louisville, 1940), though he mistakenly 
lists Barbara Goodwin as Goodman. That he is in error is shown in William 
and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, 1st ser., Vol. VI, No. 2, 
Supplement, p. 41, where the marriage of Barbara Goodwin to Henry 
Booten is noted. Barbara was a descendent of Major James Goodwin of 
York County, the immigrant, a member of the House of Burgesses, 1657- 
1658. George was the son of Thomas Scott who died testate in Madison 
County 1796 (W.&M. Quart., 2nd ser., XIX, 490). 
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NOTES 
FULBRIGHT TO SPEAK— The Honorable James William Fulbright, United 


States Senator from Arkansas and former President of the University of Arkansas, 
will address the Virginia Historical Society at its annual meeting on January 19, 1955. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED — At its meeting on February 18, 1954, the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Historical Society reélected all officers of the Society. 


IDENTITY OF “A SOUTH-CAROLINIAN” — “After tea the young men [William 
E, Cave and William Chinn, students at Union Theological Seminary] came out, and 
from such allusion to Dr. John Holt Rice, I sent my son [Carrington] into the library 
to bring me the Letters by a South Carolinian, which I wrote at my uncle Reuben 
Grigsby’s fifty years ago; and the young men requested me to read to them the sketch 
of Dr. Rice, and afterwards of John Randolph [of Roanoke], [William B.] Giles, 
[William] Maxwell, Dr. [William] Staughton and Bishop [John] England, with 
which they seemed to be pleased, or at least said they were.” Thus in his diary for 
November 8, 1877, Hugh Blair Grigsby (1806-1881) tells us he wrote Letters by A 
South-Carolinian (Norfolk: Published by C. Bonsal. Shields & Ashburn, Printers, 
1827. 16 mo., 89 pp.), the authorship of which has heretofore been unknown. 

The preface to this small volume declares: “These letters were written while the 
Author was on an excursion to the Springs, in Virginia, at the request of a friend 
residing in their vicinity. They originally appeared in the Lexington Intelligencer, 
and were partly republished in the Virginia Palladium.” Grigsby’s authorship is 
further substantiated by a letter he wrote from “Rockbridge” on September 15, 1827, 
to his stepfather, Dr. N. C. Whitehead, in Norfolk. “I wish you would send me 
immediately a copy of the Palladium containing my pieces,” he said. “It would 
please the printer of Lexington to see them copied in such a distant paper. By the 
last mail I sent you Maxwell; by this I send you a review of Dr [Conrad] Speece’s 
Mountaineer; and next week I will send you a likeness of Drs Rice, [Henry W.] 
Ducachet, and [Shepard K.] Kollock.” The next day Dr. Whitehead in a letter to 
Grigsby reported the enthusiastic reception of the sketches in Norfolk. “I have heard 
no one speak of those already published, but in praise,” he wrote. “[Robert] Geddes 
the Edit. of the Palladium has been very ill, & during his indisposition Capt. Watts 
conducted his paper. So I was compelled to give your pieces to him, and after seeing 
the paper & hearing of your being in the mountains, he guessed the author im- 
mediately, but he gave me his word that he would not divulge your name, not even 
to Geddes.” 

The Grigsby Papers are in the Virginia Historical Society. The Society's copy of 
Letters by A South-Carolinian is inscribed “to Mary V. Grigsby from her husband.” 
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The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia, 1570-1572. By Ci1rrorp M. Lewis, S.J., and 
Ausert J. Loomie, S.J. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1953. xviii, 294 pp. and XIX plates. $7.50. 


PropaBy few questions in early Virginia history are more obscure than that of the 
extent to which sixteenth century Spanish penetration of the Chesapeake Bay country 
prepared the way for the English plantation of Jamestown. This is a fresh examination 
of the incomplete, vague, and often contradictory evidence for Spanish movement 
northward from Guale, the Georgia and South Carolina litoral, with particular atten- 
tion to one episode, the ill-fated Jesuit mission led by Father Juan de Segura in 1570 
to the mysterious land of Ajacdn, here identified as Tidewater Virginia. In a sixty-page 
essay of “historical synthesis” the authors assemble considerable data from sixteenth and 
seventeenth century cartographical and documentary sources, not only Spanish and 
Jesuit but Anglo-Virginian as well; and they make use also of modern findings on 
Tidewater Indian topography and ethnology. Fifteen important texts are printed in 
the original Spanish or Latin, with English translation and explanatory notes; and sev- 
eral excursuses deal at length with early European knowledge of the Chesapeake and 
with its Indian place names, notably that of Ajacan itself. There are also a com- 
mendatory preface of Dr. E. G. Swem, a bibliography and illustrations, including a 
diagram of the mission’s alleged itinerary and reproductions of Spanish, English, and 
Dutch maps bearing on the geographical problems. 

This attempt at detailed reconstruction of the Segura mission marks a decided 
advance over previous all too summary accounts and will surely arouse fresh interest 
in the Spanish Hapsburg period of Virginia’s history. By reason however of its con- 
troversial geographical claims and certain intrinsic weaknesses of treatment, it cannot 
be reckoned as in any sense a definitive study. Fathers Lewis and Loomie champion 
two principal theses, one long familiar, the other novel. They undertake, in the first 
place, to demonstrate anew that Shea, Lowery, Bolton, and other authorities were 
right in identifying the Bahia de la Madre de Dios or Bahia de Santa Maria of the 
Spanish sources as Chesapeake Bay, and in localizing in Tidewater Virginia both the 
Segura venture of 1570-1571 and its sequels, the visits of Governor Menéndez de 
Avilés of Florida (1572) and Pedro Menéndez Marqués (1573). This is plausible 
enough, at least in this reviewer's opinion, but the case, although based upon fuller 
data than hitherto collected, is weakened by failure to refute other suggested alterna- 
tives, such as Currituck, Albemarle, and Pamlico Sounds, especially since it is admitted 
that the Spaniards used the terms “Ajac4n” or “Jacdn” for the North Carolina as well 
as the Virginia coast. Might not Segura’s enterprise have been the prelude to Roanoke 
rather than to Jamestown? And what of a Delaware Bay possibility, which would at 
least make sense of the Indian stories of another sea (the Chesapeake) several days 
journey to the west of Ajac4n? 
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Secondly, and more dubiously, the authors contend that within the Chesapeake 
itself the specific area of Spanish missionary and military activity was not the Rappa- 
hannock-Potomac Peninsula, as now commonly supposed, but the district between the 
James and York rivers in the vicinity of College Creek and the future sites of James- 
town and Williamsburg. This conjecture has merit and requires closer inspection in 
the light of all available evidence than is here possible, although subsequent students 
may be less fortunate than Fathers Lewis and Loomie in securing a yacht for explora- 
tion of the Tidewater coast modo Morisonico. For the present it can only be said that 
the conclusions presented are not as such convincing; that despite valiant efforts the 
evidence does not yet fall into a clear-cut, acceptable pattern fitting the James-York 
area; and that the rival claims of the Rappahannock-Potomac and indeed other riverine 
peninsulas of the Tidewater and North Carolina coasts are brushed aside altogether 
too cavalierly. As for the College Creek hypothesis, the authors themselves allot it 
only “a better than even chance of being correct” (p. 36, n. 84), but even so the odds 
seem somewhat too high. The plain fact is, we have no archeological remains in situ, 
and the cartographical and literary evidence is sufficiently vague as to minimize the 
possibility of any high degree of certainty. 

A major defect of the book is its relatively uncritical exploitation of the narrative 
sources. It offers no thorough analysis of the several Jesuit and lay Spanish accounts 
such as would make clear their respective reliability and relationship to one another, 
although these records are of varying date and degree of competence, and demand 
subjection to the methods developed by the Bollandists and other scholars for distin- 
guishing the authentic story of a martyrdom from later incrustations of legend and 
idealization. How trustworthy, for example, are the memories of Segura’s Florida 
contemporaries, Fathers Rogel and Carrera, who were writing forty years after the 
event and are not always in agreement with one another? Is Carrera’s strongly un- 
favorable estimate of Segura and the whole desperate scheme, as seems likely, the 
original Jesuit view? Or should we accept, as do Fathers Lewis and Loomie, the much 
more sympathetic picture presented by writers of later date, obviously stirred by the 
sacred claims of martyrdom? What confidence can be placed in details lacking in the 
earlier, more trustworthy testimonies but found in such subsequent accounts as those 
of Oré, Barcia, and Sacchini? Such questions are not easily answered, but they 
should be confronted more squarely than by simply giving us largely factual biographi- 
cal sketches of the principal Jesuits and chroniclers cited. At too many points the 
“historical synthesis” thus fails to clarify the successive rehandlings of the voyage 
and eventual Indian massacre, and falls into the error of conflating and piecing 
together into consistency data drawn from quite different levels of historical credibility. 

A useful feature is the book’s assembly of a number of the major sources for the 
mission’s history in both the original and English translation. The dossier of cartas, 
relaciones, extracts from chronicles, and other pieces is however by no means complete. 
Such relevant documents for the background, personnel, and circumstances of the 
venture as Philip II’s directives on Ajacin to Menéndez de Avilés (cf. pp. 21, 49), the 
report of Pedro Coronas, pilot of the preceding Dominican mission to Ajacdn in 1566 
(cf. p. 24), the Sedefio, Borgia, Segura and Rogel letters (cf. pp. 27, 74-75, 101, n. 5), 
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the cargo inventory of the 1570 voyage (cf. p. 46, n. 105), and other similar items have 
unfortunately not been included. Of the fifteen texts the majority are simply reprinted 
from the Monumenta Antiquae Floridae volume of the Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Iesu. No new check has been made of the pertinent expedientes of the 
Archivo General de Indias at Seville, although from M. Kenny’s The Romance of the 
Floridas as cited here on pp. 24, n. 53 and 46, n. 105, and from other works, it is 
patent that unknown or little known documents on Ajacan still await attention in that 
vast repository. We are given however several unedited or only partly edited texts from 
Seville on the basis of copies available in the Lowery, Connor, and other papers in this 
country: the Quirés-‘Segura and Pedro and Juan Menéndez Marqués letters, and the 
Ecija and Gonzales relations. In the one case where a photocopy of the Spanish 
original permits checking these new texts (Plate VIII and text p. 166) several errors 
occur: the so-called “Sn lazar [?],” which the authors pronounce illegible, is really 
“En Ja Hau (an) a,” which makes the earlier “esta (not “desta” ) isla” Cuba and relieves 
Oré of the error wrongly charged against him on p. 168, n. 6. 

The English translation, inconveniently placed after each document instead of facing 
it on opposite pages, is readable enough but only roughly accurate and must be used 
with caution. It often exhibits excessive freedom in paraphrasing rather than closely 
following the Castilian or Latin (which the translator does not always understand); 
and numerous omissions or misinterpretations of words or phrases result in making 
obscure, ambiguous, or flat wrong in English what is perfectly clear in the original. 
Inevitably these mistakes lead to others in the introductory historical sections also. On 
all important points of topographic and historical detail close collation of the English 
version with the Spanish or Latin thus remains necessary. A few of many examples 
may be cited by way of illustration; the first numeral refers to the page of the original 
text, the second to that of the translation, the third — in parentheses — to the chapter. 
Pages 86, 89 (2): not “the chief has kept a brother of Don Luis, a boy of three years” 
but “the chief, the brother of Don Luis, has a son of three years’; 87, 91 (5): omission 
of “arriving as we arrived here yesterday”; 87, 91 (5): not “chisel” Cescoplo) but 
“padded jacket” Cescupil); 87, 91 (6): not “there is no need to return, but I must 
entreat you anew” but “it will not be necessary to entreat you anew”; 95, 96: mistrans- 
lation from “por librancga vuestra” to end; 115, 118 (8): not “from” but “to” Spain; 
123, 131 (35): not “in Mexico” but “in Mexico City;” 130, 139 (58): not “to recon- 
noitre the land” but “knew the land”; 148, 156 (23) not “sailed up into” but “anchored 
in” (the harbor); 151, 158 (29): not “the fleets en route to Spain would pass by there 
on their return” but “since it was on the route to Spain the galleons would pass by 
there when returning to (the Peninsula)”; 152, 159 (33): omission of “ni captivalle”; 
153, 160 (42): not “spring” but “summer,” not “whose deaths were not yet certain” 
but “some news, although uncertain, had been received that they were dead”; 153, 
160 (43): not “a close friend of the boy told me at different times” but “because of this 
we were thrown together and I became very friendly with the boy, and he (the boy, 
Alonso) told me the above story several times”; 178, 188: not “a shipyard, indicated by 
the presence of sloops, while on the land there were some remains of English barrels” 
but “there was a genuine trace of shallops, and on the lan’ a number of wells made with 
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English barrels”; 219, 225 (211): omission of “itaque herbis . . . arcebatur.” Lastly, it 
may be noted that mistranslating on pp. 174, 184 “sacandole una sobrina del mismo 
cacique de noche, porque no lo matase su tio” as “the cacique had disguised him 
during the night to make him look like Don Luis’ niece, for he knew Alonso’s ‘uncle’ 
would kill him” instead of as “a niece of the said cacique taking him away by night so 
that her uncle (i.e., Luis) might not kill him,” unchivalrously deprives us of a possible 
pre-Smithian prototype of Pocahontas in Virginia history! 

A few general weaknesses of emphasis or presentation may be briefly mentioned in 
conclusion. Inaccuracies mar statements on Spanish geography and history: e.g., 
Benbibre del Biezo (p. 69) should be Bembibre del Bierzo, and this center is nearer 
Astorga than Leon; the Umayyad caliphate had fallen long before the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries (p. 77) and cannot be used to explain the origins of the office 
of adelantado, which by 1500 was no longer exclusively a frontier institution; use of 
“admiral” as well as “governor” to translate this term is confusing and only the second 
rendering is correct. Is there a book by R. R. Hill cited p. 77, n. 36 as The Office of 
Adelantado (New York, 1930) or is this an error for his well-known article of this 
title in Volume XXVIII, pp. 646-668 of the Political Science Quarterly? In the not 
too well organized “historical synthesis” the mission to Ajacan should have been 
related more clearly to the dismal record of total Jesuit failure all along the Atlantic 
coast ca. 1570. Its secular side, while recognized, receives inadequate attention 
in view of the long-standing effort by Philip Il and Menéndez de Avilés to effect 
an entrada into Ajacan as a counterweight to anticipated English or French penetra- 
tion. The dominant figure in the whole story is Menéndez who sold to Father Segura 
his own program for a mission already previously tried and abandoned in 1566 by the 
Dominicans, and one which the other Florida Jesuits — including the reluctant seven 
whom Segura ordered with him into the wilderness — rightly sought to avoid as 
suicidal. Surely the Dominican forerunner of the Segura mission deserves fuller dis- 
cussion, for the 1570 venture was not original and comparison of the Dominican and 
Jesuit attempts to establish themselves in Ajacan is illuminating. In such light, indeed, 
it becomes clear that the impractical Segura committed virtually every blunder the 
Dominicans avoided; they, for example, early realized the futility of their venture and 
on returning to Havana dropped the slippery Christianized Indian cacique from 
Ajacin, Don Luis, whom they had taken along as guide and interpreter, yet Segura 
foolishly picked up this discredited native and made the fatal mistake of resting on his 
loyalty all chance of the mission’s success. Indeed, when one considers the consistently 
bad judgment of its leader and the partially secular aims of his undertaking, it is hard 
to agree with the authors’ unduly sympathetic portrait of the unfortunate Father 
Segura, or to accept their exaggerated assessment of this whole grim story of unwise 
decisions, poor organization, and bloody outcome as “one of the noblest events in all 
early American history.” 

C. J. Bisuxo 


University of Virginia 
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Captain John Smith: His Life and Legend. By Braprorp Smitu. Philadelphia and 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953. 375 pp. $5.00. 


Berore this book, people used to say: “He was probably lying.” After it, they'll have 
to say: “He may very well be telling the truth.” Despite research in five languages 
and many a league of travel, so slight a readjustment of history? But history does not 
readjust easily, and does it the more reluctantly when so many facts in the case have 
disappeared. Bradford Smith faced a formidable job that had never been well done, 
did it well, and has produced a very able piece of biographical writing. 

Evaluating Cajtain Smith (from whom, unlike his earlier subject, William Bradford, 
he claims no descent) as “the greatest folk hero colonial America produced,” the 
author decided that the Captain’s account in the True Travels of his Hungarian and 
Turkish adventures constituted the bed rock of allegations against him as liar. He 
therefore induced Laura Polanyi Striker, a Hungarian Ph.D. in history, to check the 
traveller. Her twenty-two-page, documented essay entitled “Captain John Smith’s 
Hungary and Transylvania” is printed entire as Appendix I and establishes — for the 
first time on competent authority — that everything the Captain claimed could have 
been so, down to and including his Turks’-head crest. (She omits mention of the very 
interesting, and adverse, article by the American diplomat then in Rumania, J. Rives 
Childs, which he published in the Foreign Service Journal for August, 1932 [IX, 
293 ff.], under title of “The First Great American Boaster.” Childs, too, consulted a 
Balkan authority, Professor Nicolae lorga; but their combined inquiries do not approach 
in scope those of Mrs. Striker.) Two other appendices transliterate Smith’s and the 
modern spellings of Near Eastern place names, and list the sources used by the Captain 
in his Generall Historie. . . . 

For the rest, the biographer takes his subject de novo through each phase of his 
career and at all controversial points submits the Captain’s assertions to modern 
standards of evidence — and the Captain to Freudian psychology. With Morse, Jarvis, 
and other historians he finds Smith one of the greatest chroniclers and colonizers of 
his century. As a man he finds him, at worst, a scrabbler after fame who was plagued 
by something like a persecution complex because of his low birth and his small stature. 
He was also a man who, deserted in adolesence by his mother when she remarried, 
took this trauma with him through life by himself never marrying and by maintaining 
toward all women either a mother-son or knight vs. fair-lady relationship. The 
biographer marshals his points very plausibly herein, without straining them; and if 
the points cannot be proved, they cannot be disproved, either. 

Again, his running resistance to the reputation of Smith as Imposter General is 
effective and intellectual. The reasons he adduces — no space to list them here — seem 
to this reviewer quite telling. He concedes that Smith was cocky and tended to a 
defensive self-glorification; he concedes, too, that whereas Smith as Virginia colonizer 
could stimulate many, he could not — and thereby missed greatness — unite all. Parts 
of the Captain’s story remain mysterious, and his curious apparent purity vis 2 vis 
women gives him a quality of aloneness. Result: he has become America’s Odysseus 
or Siegfried or Aeneas, who “brings medieval chivalry to the frontier and naturalizes 
it with us.” He fulfills the requirement of a folk hero, who “has to be improbably 
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big but plausibly human.” The final chapter, “Man or Myth?” says all this quite 
handsomely; and indeed the second chief virtue of this biography (after its research) 
is that it is so well written. There is a deal of background artfully interfused which 
you may call padding if you like, but may with equal accuracy be called, in a career 
as obscure as Smith’s, a legitimate literary device. Particularly deft is the description 
of London, that “remarkable city which stretched itself along the river like a dog 
lying in the sun.” 

Our biographer observes that the task of his craft is “neither to hate nor adore but 
to understand” (p. 110), a point of view which he has elaborated in his article in the 
William and Mary Quarterly for April 1953. Bradford Smith practices what he 
preaches. His books on Bradford and Smith are so good, what a pity he doesn’t have a 
middle name so that he might write a book on it, too. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Curtis Carroiyt Davis 


A History of the South. By Francis Buren Simxins. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1953. xiii, 655, xxiii pp. $6.00. 

In 1947 Professor Simkins published The South, Old and New: A History, 1820-1947, 
obviously designed as a textbook for courses in Southern history. He has now revised 
his earlier book largely by the addition of a number of chapters which purport to carry 
the story back to the Spanish explorers and to bring it up to the beginning of the 
Eisenhower administration. Despite its revisions, the new book retains the basic 
characteristics of the old. 

Primarily the work is a series of essays, arranged chronologically, which throw many 
an interesting interpretation on the life of the South. In the beginning, the author 
proclaims his purpose and defines his own, self-imposed, limitations. “I do not attempt 
to emphasize here the contributions of the South to the history of the United States. 
I propose instead to stress those political and social traits that make the region between 
the Potomac and the Rio Grande a cultural province conscious of its identity.” On the 
whole, he sticks remarkably well to the limits which these criteria impose. He avoids, 
wherever possible, any attempt to evaluate the role of the South in the life of the 
nation, and he selects for discussion those aspects of Southern life of which Southern 
people were conscious and upon which they were articulate. A critic might argue, in- 
deed, that the South was also a part of the nation, that it was no more provincial in its 
culture than New England or the Middle West, and that some of its insitutions gave 
it a distinctiveness whose basic significance did not depend on the degree to which 
Southerners were articulately conscious of them. But an author has at least the right 
to define the scope of his book. 

In Dr. Simkins’ judgment, the Southerners did not become conscious of their dis- 
tinctiveness until the Missouri Compromise alarmed them like a fire bell in the night. 
He gives, therefore, only a cursory summary —less than a hundred pages — to the 
years between the founding of Jamestown and the first overt outcropping of the slavery 
controversy. The essays here, dealing with the Anglo-Saxon pattern of Southern cul- 
ture, expansion of settlement in the Colonial period, on government in the Southern 
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colonies, and on life and labor before the Revolution, are highly selective, omitting 
much that other writers have deemed important and emphasizing aspects which have 
not loomed large in previous expositions. There is a notable emphasis on religion, and 
a comparative neglect of legal and constitutional matters. The chapter on the Revolu- 
tionary War, consisting of fifteen pages, neglects frontier influences, mentions but a 
few of the reasons for Southern opposition to England, skims hurriedly over military 
and political events, dismisses the Philadelphia Convention in a paragraph, and 
carries the story to 1800. The author clearly believes that there was no South until 
Southerners became articulate about their distinctiveness. 

The especial merit of this book, however, is that it gets steadily better as it 
progresses. Although the collected essays never quite present a coherent, logical line 
of Southern development, they do, individually, explore innumerable facets of the 
South’s consciousness of itself. Dr. Simkins discusses the beginnings of Southern 
consciousness, writes a suggestive, and somewhat subjective, essay on slavery, describes 
ante-bellum society, adds an intetesting chapter on “The Old South Turns Orthodox,” 
and almost denies it in an essay on education and another on literature. He sum- 
marizes political events in a chapter on “The Road to Secession,” and gets through the 
War between the States without mentioning military affairs. 

Somewhat more conventional, and considerably more extensive, are the chapters 
on Reconstruction — a decade which receives two-thirds as much space as the sixteen 
decades of the Colonial period. Here, and in the following pages on Bourbons, in- 
dustrial and agricultural progress, and on agrarian revolt, the author's previous studies 
have given him penetrating insights and make his matured thought of special value. 
He writes incisively, as well, about society in the new South, about the “Survival of 
Religion,” and about literature since the war. A chapter on “Social Diversions” de- 
scribes common, universal American activities as if they were distinctively Southern, 
and one on the fine arts is substantially a lament that they did not exist. 

In six chapters, with no regard for chronology, Dr. Simkins writes entertainingly 
and suggestively about the South in the twentieth century. In “The Industrial 
Paradox” he found “unprecedented prosperity and renewed optimism” coexisting with 
the lowest incomes and poorest living conditions in the United States. In “The Negro 
Contrast” he concludes that “it appears doubtful that in the years since Reconstruction 
Negro progress has outweighed Negro retrogression.” In a chapter on politics he 
reviews the careers of an assortment of statesmen and demagogues in the states and in 
Congress. In two chapters, one on World War II and the other on Southern economy 
since the war, he reviews the prosperity which came with and remained after the great 
crusade. Finally he concludes, after commenting upon the Dixiecrats of 1948, the civil 
rights furor of the Truman regime, and the Eisenhower upsurge of 1952, that “The 
South Retains Its Past.” 

It is in these later chapters — where, incidentally, he departs from his self-denying 
ordinance on avoiding the rest of the United States—that Dr. Simkins makes his 
greatest contribution. It is greatly to be hoped that he will continue to revise his work, 
adding chapters to bring it up to date, as the Southern story unfolds. His volume is a 
must for every reading list for a course in Southern history, and for every Southerner 
interested in understanding his section. 


—— Wii B. Hessertine 
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Chesapeake Bay: A Pictorial Maritime History. By M. V. Brewincron. Cambridge, 
Maryland: Cornell Maritime Press, 1953. xvii, 229 pp. $6.50. 


Grapuic arts have been valued in every age as a useful means of conveying information 
— often in a way that exceeds the power of the printed word. And every age would be 
grateful to Commander Brewington for this excellent pictorial history. But it comes at 
a particularly propitious moment, riding on the crest of the present craze for visual aids 
to education. Never before has the civilized world — to borrow a phrase from As You 
Like It — found “tongues in trees, books in running brooks,” and “Sermons in stone,” 
to the extent that we do today. 

Mr. Brewington sets out “to assemble a portion of the wealth of pictures, of events, 
objects, and vessels on and around Chesapeake Bay, and with a minimum of text let 
them tell the Bay’s maritime story from its first settlement down to the present.” This 
he succeeds in doing admirably. The text, which covers fewer than fifty pages, is 
readable and stimulating, although somewhat uneven in quality, and occasionally in- 
cludes a tantalizingly truncated detail. For example, a “Bayman” who is unnamed is 
said to have “preceded Nathaniel Bowditch in compiling an American Practical Navi- 
gator by many years but his work failed to find a publisher.” Who, pray tell, was he? 
If it is common knowledge, and therefore not necessary to identify the “Bayman,” 
I confess to the appalling sin of ignorance. At times like this 1 lament the absence of 
footnotes and citations, although I well understand that they would add to the pub- 
lication costs. 

But whatever one may think about the text, he can scarcely complain about the 
illustrations, which fill some 175 pages and more than compensate for the brevity of 
the text. They are of high quality and remarkable fidelity. Anyone who has spent 
years cruising the Bay and its tributaries would be compelled to admit that this book 
really captures the spirit of the Chesapeake. 

The illustrations range in time from a map of Sir Ralph Lane's exploration from 
Roanoke in 1585, which first recorded the name of “Chesepiuc” Bay to a recent photo- 
graph of the Newport News-built pride of the American merchant marine, the S.S. 
United States. They are grouped under fourteen headings such as Shipbuilding, Sailing 
Vessels, Steamboats, Baycraft, Commerce, Maritime Artisans, Oysters, Crabs, and Fish, 
Pilots, and Sport, each prefaced by a brief introductory text of two or three pages. 

Commander Brewirigton has done an admirable job of ferreting out relevant graphic 
materials. He has compassed sea and land to make one more addition to the wealth 
of pictures he has gathered. So successful have his efforts been, that he has accum- 
ulated far more pictorial material than he can use. Hence, he had to choose between 
tival claimants for inclusion. Although a reader might cavil at some minor dispropor- 
tion — for example, the inclusion of nineteen steamships from Baltimore and only one 
from Norfolk — he can scarcely deny that on the whole Mr. Brewington had made his 
selection with great skill. Thanks to his diligence and to his restraint he has presented 
an extremely well-rounded picture of the multifarious aspects of maritime life, past 
and present, of Chesapeake Bay, that remarkable little inland sea that has exerted so 
profound an influence upon the history of Virginia and Maryland and, indeed, of 
the United States. 


Colonial Williamsburg Artuur Prernce Mmpieton 
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Tobacco Coast: A Maritime History of Chesapeake Bay in the Colonial Era. By 
Artuur Pierce Mippreron. Edited by Grorce Carrincton Mason. Newport 
News, Virginia: The Mariners’ Museum, 1953. xii, 482 pp. $5.00. 


In attractive format the Mariners’ Museum presents Tobacco Coast by Arthur Pierce 
Middleton. The author's interest in the Chesapeake Bay area stems from his early 
youth there plus eleven generations of ancestors who inhabited the Maryland shore of 
the Bay. Now director of the Research Department of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
the author formerly completed his doctorate under Professor Samuel Eliot Morison 
of Harvard whose Maritime History of Massachusetts stimulated an interest in this 
study. The volume was edited for the Museum by George Carrington Mason, who 
contributed some of his own drawings as illustrations. 

The title Tobacco Coast was never found in colonial documents referring to the 
area of Chesapeake Bay but was selected by the author because it “epitomizes Great 
Britain’s mercantile interest in the Chesapeake colonies and places emphasis on the 
maritime rather than the territorial aspect of colonial Virginia and Maryland, and on 
the commercial rather than the agricultural aspect of the history of tobacco.” Con- 
sistent with this emphasis, the purpose of this study is to give a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the maritime history of the Bay area and “to show how Chesapeake Bay and its 
many tributaries profoundly influenced the historical development” of colonial Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. The years from 1660 to 1763 receive greatest attention as a 

tiod when “a mature and normal colonial 1elationship” prevailed. 

The book is divided into the following four sections of three chapters each with a 
conclusion at the end of the volume: Part I, Sea and Bay; Part II, Commerce; Part III, 
Shipping; and Part IV, Warfare. 

Two major conclusions are emphasized as a result of this study. The first and most 
important states that the presence of Chesapeake Bay was “the principal factor in the 
development of Virginia and Maryland.” It was the existence of a network of 
navigable streams, rather than the fertility of the soil, that made possible the adoption 
of tobacco as the staple crop; and these two factors account for the rapid increase of 
the Chesapeake colonies in wealth and population. This same network of navigable 
streams obviated the necessity for towns as commercial centers. The absence of social 
and cultural urban centers contributed to the cultural and intellectual dependence of 
the two colonies upon Great Britain. The second major conclusion emphasized the 
“essential unity” of the Chesapeake Bay country. Except for the political division 
created by the crown, the area “remained a single economic and physiographic unit.” 
The imposed political division complicated greatly the problems of regulating the 
tobacco trade, providing for defense of the Bay, and stipulating uniform laws for 
navigation such as pilots and ferries. This reviewer is in essential agreement with 
these conclusions but feels that in some instances they are overdrawn to the exclusion 
of other economic and cultural factors that made substantial contributions to the 
growth and development of the Chesapeake colonies. 

Statistics showing the value of trade with the American colonies from 1700 to 1763 
reveal that British commerce with the Chesapeake area amounted to sixteen percent of 
her trade with the American colonies and thirty-nine percent of her trade with the 
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continental colonies. British commerce with the Chesapeake area, founded on tobacco, 
was carried on primarily in British ships; while the American and South European 
trade, based mainly on grain, was conducted largely by American capital in colonial 
vessels, 

Considerable attention is devoted in this study to descriptions and comparisons of 
ship design and to influences on ship structure. The author states that the “most 
spectacular event in the history of naval architecture in the eighteenth century was 
the emergence of the Chesapeake Bay clipper-schooner, a trim, rakish craft, with 
smooth underbody, considerable deadrise, deep drag of keel aft, low freeboard, and a 
minimum of standing rigging.” 

Many hazards threatened ships and shipping in the colonial Chesapeake trade. 
Wooden ships without metal sheathing were vulnerable to the teredo navalis, which 
was known as the “worm” that operated in the salt water of the Chesapeake during 
June and July. More serious threats to shipping and to mainland settlements came 
from the Spanish, Dutch, French, and from pirates. By 1707 the British had adopted 
a successful system of annual convoy with the ships usually arriving in the Bay during 
October and departing for England the following May. This reorganized convoy 
system to England worked effectively after 1707 except for the years 1744-1748. No 
similar system, however, was provided for the Chesapeake trade with the West Indies. 
Adequate naval protection for Virginia and Maryland was never provided by the 
Royal Navy and local efforts of defense by use of militia, manning lookouts, and 
erecting batteries at the mouths of principal rivers proved only partially successful. 
The two colonies took the offensive against British enemies by use of private armed 
vessels commissioned by colonial governors. These privateers increased with the more 
favorable rewards granted in the 1740's, yet privateering in the Chesapeake colonies 
was never as significant as that of New England and the Middle Colonies. 

This is a scholarly and impressive study that brings together in one volume a mass 
of new material on the maritime history of the Chesapeake Bay. Landlubbers will 
find here a number of unfamiliar nautical terms, most of which are adequately defined: 
binnacle, stringers, planeshear, quickwork, orlop, punts, piraguas, etc. The volume is 
well documented with sixty pages of footnotes placed at the end of the text which 
contain many interesting and significant quotations. The Appendices include such 
rare items as “Schedules of Rates for Pilotage,” “Ferriage Rates,” a complete list of 
ships in a convoy in 1700, and convoy directions containing “Sayling Instructions,” 
“A Line of Battle,” and “Fighting Instruction.” General statements are well sub- 
stantiated with statistics, although occasionally readability is impaired by their fre- 
quent inclusion. 


This is a welcomed addition to the colonial history of Virginia and Maryland. 
W. Srrrr Rosinson, Jr. 


University of Kansas 
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Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950. By J. Cantyze 
Srrrerson. Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 1953. lx, 414 pp. $6.00. 


Tue economic life of the South until recently rested on the production of staple agri- 
cultural crops. Tobacco, rice, cotton, and sugar bore most of the burden. Each centered 
in a definite region, and each produced something of a unique type of social-economic 
order. Of these only the sugar industry has lacked a competent historian. 

This gap has now been splendidly filled, and in filling it J. Carlyle Sitterson has 
produced one of the very best economic studies yet made in the history of the American 
South. He has told the story of sugar production for each area in which it has been 
grown from first planting down to 1950. He has treated each and every phase of its 
production from the planting to the financing and marketing of the crop. He traces 
the development of methods in both the raising of the cane and in the extraction of 
the juices and the making of the sugar. To this he adds a delightful picture of the 
men who carried on the industry and the society which it produced. 

Louisiana was the first and remained the most important home of the industry, but 
Texas, Georgia, and most of the other southern states, at some time or other, ventured 
into sugar production. The plantation early became the dominant unit of production, 
but the small farmer remained a significant factor throughout the Ante-Bellum period. 
Slaves did most of the work except in a few places where white labor was used for 
ditching and for skilled tasks inside the sugar house. The fact that agriculture was here 
combined with manufacturing, and that a heavy capital investment was required, gave 
the wealthy planter an advantage, but it also meant that he had to take heavy financial 
risks, pioneer in experimenting, and lead the way in the adoption of scientific methods. 
It made prosperity to a large degree depend on protective tariffs and thus kept the 
sugar planter out of step with the producers of other southern staples. The “Sugar 
Bowl” therefore became another unique South. Its French background, its peculiar 
physical set-up of river and bayou, and now its sugar staple, gave it unique problems 
and a unique social-economic order. The constant threat of floods, frosts, and tariff 
reductions checkered sugar’s career with periods of high prosperity in which great 
houses were built and an extravagant social life developed and other periods of despair 
and ruin. The Civil War saw the whole order in collapse and the golden era of sugar 
brought to an abrupt end. 

After 1865 the sugar planter attempted to regain his fortunes only to meet all the 
difficulties of a new labor system, of new methods required in production, of inadequate 
financing. Louisiana faltered while Texas increased her yields, and soon Florida 
entered the field. Gradually, however, new kinds of cane were introduced, and new 
machinery found wider use. The corporation entered the field of production, and the 
trust gained control of prices and marketing. A sharp decline in prosperity followed 
the first short period of recovery and ran well down into the 1920's. At times it seemed 
that the sugar industry was doomed in the older centers and that only the large com- 
mercial corporations could survive. Then came a period of gradual recovery which 
found the industry able to take advantage of World War needs and to be in fairly 
sound condition when a second World War broke. Perhaps at last the industry has 


gotten onto firm ground and put an end to its many troubles. 
University of Chicago Avery Craven 
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Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of the American Tradition of Political Liberty. 
By Cuunron Rossrrer. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953. xiv, 558 
PP. $7.50. 

ForEIcn observers have been struck with the American habit of harking back to what 

the “fathers,” “signers,” and “framers” said and wrote. All of us who have listened to 

patriotic and political oratory know how common and persistent this habit is; we have 
become accustomed to speakers’ invoking the wisdom of Washington, Jefferson, and 

Hamilton as if they were all on the same platform and had the answers to all the 

difficult questions of the day. 

This habit of ours would be altogether commendable if all who indulged in it were 
really well-informed about what the “fathers” thought and said. Professor Clinton 
Rossiter, who teaches government at Cornell, has now supplied us with a convenient 
and on the whole the best compendium of early American political thought that has 
ever been published. In his own words, his book 
... is an interpretive account of the seedtime of the Republic, of the first great period of American 
liberty. It tells of an environment in which human yy! expanded as a fact of life, of men who 
preached a faith to match and justify this fact, and of the uses to which other men, themselves 

roducts of this environment, put this inherited faith in their hour of need and decision. I have 
ought it important to tell this story because of the devotion Americans continue to pay to the 


political values of the colonial and Revolutionary periods. If this devotion is to be intelligent and 
meaningful, they must know more exactly what these values were. Ignorance should be no part of 


a philosophy of liberty. 


Ignorance need not be if readers will follow the careful guidance Mr. Rossiter pro- 
vides. He would of course be the last person to assert that everything one needs to 
know about a subject as complex as it is important can be found between the covers 
of a single book, but it can be said with confidence that Seedtime of the Republic will 
serve for a long time as an indispensable introduction to the political faith of our fathers. 

Part I of this study is called “The Circumstances” and deals with “the factors of 
freedom” present or potential in colonial government, religion, economic organization, 
social patterns, and intellectual activity. The questions asked and answered in this 
series of chapters are: What made the Americans rebel? How did that “fierce love of 
liberty” that Burke rightly ascribed to the British North Americans arise? What was 
the actual process by which the revolution “in the minds and hearts of the people” took 
place, as John Adams said, before any shots were exchanged? These questions have 
often been asked before, and answered too, but usually from the historian’s handy 
stock pile of cliches. Mr. Rossiter’s answers are richly factual, closely reasoned, and 
convincing. 

Since the “condition of liberty” on the eve of the Revolution “was in large part the 
work of men determined to be free,” Part II of this book is devoted to half-a-dozen 
colonial figures who contributed heavily to the American libertarian tradition up to 
1765. It is an impressive group, though not as representative geographically as we 
(or for that matter the author) might desire, because one cannot write about a man’s 
political ideas unless he left a certain amount of his thinking on record in written form. 
New Englanders, being a writing and printing breed, predominate here, being led off 
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by the “noblest of the . . . Puritans,” Thomas Hooker, who “stood fast in orthodoxy” 
but “faced toward freedom and even took several steps into the democratic future.” 
Roger Williams follows, a highly dangerous subversive in his own time but the most 
modern of seventeenth-century minds. John Wise, “a relentless warrior for both ecclesi- 
astical and political democracy,” and Jonathan Mayhew, whose patriotic sermons are “an 
agreeable synthesis of Locke and St. Paul,” are the other two New Englanders whose 
contributions are appraised. 

Then comes on a Virginian, Richard Bland of Prince George, a splendid representa- 
tive of the colonial governing class who were Whigs but not democrats and a reminder 
to us, as Mr. Rossiter emphasizes, that the American tradition of liberty owes much to 
to the colonial aristocracy and its ways of living and thinking. One of the most re- 
spected and hard-working members of the House of Burgesses for upwards of thirty 
years, Bland was the very “archetype” of American Whiggism. “His creed — and it was 
more of a creed than a philosophy — had four principle articles of faith.” These were: 
. . » the eternal validity of the natural-law doctrines most cogently stated by John Locke; the 
superiority over all other forms of government of the English Constitution, of which an uncorrupted 
model or extension was the peculiar property of the Virginians; the like superiority of those rights 
and liberties which were the heritage of the freeborn Englishman; and the conviction that the good 
state rests on the devotion of men of virtue, wisdom, integrity, and justice. 


Bland’s testimony to each of these beliefs as set forth in his all too scanty public and 
private writings is examined with care in this essay. The result is a definitive study of 
a neglected man and a constructive career. 


Benjamin Franklin is the last in this series of portraits and appraisals. Though not 
the best in the series, this essay makes some interesting points, among them the fact 
that Franklin, who was a good observer and a thorough pragmatist, grew more and 
more convinced as his life lengthened that democracy was the best and most workable 
form of government. The concluding passage, depicting Franklin before the House of 
Commons in 1766 as “the representative colonial,” is eloquent: “The new world was 
at last face to face with the old and about to reject it for something more wholesome.” 

Part III, “The Heritage,” is a tightly packed but lucid exposition of American politi- 
cal writing and ideas in the decade 1765-1776, at the beginning of which John Adams 
had exhorted his countrymen to “let every sluice of knowledge [respecting politics] be 
opened and set a-flowing.” Every sluice was, and the stream of political literature be- 
came a torrent. By a miracle of organization Mr. Rossiter has here brought it under 
control and analysis. His conclusions are fresh, illuminating, and stirring. They cannot 
even be summarized here, but they should be read. If a review can end with an appeal, 
I should like to end this one with an appeal for a sequel to this book, to be entitled “The 
Flowering of the Republic: The Development of the American Tradition of Political - 
Liberty, 1776-1826.” 

L. H. Burrerrrerp 


Institute of Early American History and Culture 
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The Stamp Act Crisis, Prologue to Revolution. By Epmunp S. and Hexen M. 
Morean. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1952. x, 310 pp. $6.00. 


In these days of Anglo-American amity and international scholarship, it has become 
customary to look upon the Revolution, though still a glorious phase of our national 
history, as a contest in which right was not all on one side. While justice may have 
been with us, law was on the side of the enemy. But Professor and Mrs. Morgan 
present a different view of the matter — a view that was held by nearly all Americans 
at the time, and by Pitt, Conway, Barre, and perhaps a majority of the people of Eng- 
land, though, of course, not by the Grenville ministry. The right of the British Parlia- 
ment to legislate for the colonies was universally admitted on both sides of the water, 
but the opposition denied the right to levy taxes, either internal or external, on subjects 
who had no representation. Every acre of Great Britain was represented in Parliament, 
at least by the Knights of the Shire, but the pretense that America was “virtually” 
represented was eye-wash and nothing more. 

The object of the Grenville ministry in passing the Stamp Act was primarily to 
assert its claim of sovereignty over the whole empire, and the object of the colonies in 
resisting was to prevent the enslavement which parliamentary omnipotence would 
have entailed. That they meant to resist to the utmost is made abundantly clear by the 
present authors, and that they succeeded in getting the act repealed only meant a 
postponement of the final struggle between freedom and bondage. 

It is true that this volume presents the controversy largely from the New England 
point of view, but attitudes were fairly uniform throughout the colonies, and it would 
have been monotonous to go into detail equally for each of them. Even so, the detail 
is considerable, but it is accurately and attractively presented. The reader cannot doubt 
that he is here confronted with real people and a real issue — perhaps the most im- 
portant issue ever faced by the American people. The authors have made a vital con- 
tribution to our knowledge of one of the crucial landmarks in the long struggle for 
human freedom. 

THomas Perxins ABERNETHY 


University of Virginia 


Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson. Compiled with Annotations by E. 
Mixucent Sowersy. Volume III. Washington: The Library of Congress, 1953. 
481 pp. $3.75. 

Votums three of this interesting catalogue includes the books of only one sub-division 

of Jeffersun’s classification, those on “Politics” under the major grouping of “Philosophy- 

Moral.” Here of course are the volumes the statesman had always at his elbow when 

he was pondering the problems of his craft and formulating his own political theories. 

Though these books have some part in the making of his fame, they and the discipline 

and activity they represented were not his first love. The compiler introduces the list 

with two quotations from Jefferson’s letters, the second of which indicates his own 
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attitude toward the major activity of his long life: “the truth is that I have been drawn 
by the history of the times from Physical & mathematical sciences, which were my 
passion, to those of politics & government towards which I had naturally no inclination.” 

The history of the times certainly drew him into a variety of reading from many 
ages and in many tongues. Again the list is in major items what any student of the 
period would expect, but its breadth and depth are still deeply impressive. It is 
eminently appropriate that the first book, Machiavelli’s The Prince, and dozens there- 
after, should indicate Jefferson’s Renaissance reading, for he is in many respects the 
last great Renaissance figure looking into the modern world, and shaping it. More's 
Utopia, Harrington’s Oceana, and Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity are among the more 
famous representatives of the great flowering. And southern gentleman as well as 
child of the Renaissance, he gathered all the Greek and Roman classical political 
theorists he could lay hands upon. 

The political volumes come from France and Britain, Italy and Germany, Spain 
and Scandinavia. Bentham, Priestley, Adam Smith, Malthus, Brougham, and Mackin- 
tosh are among the English liberals and conservatives he read. He pondered too the 
writings of his own countrymen, the foreign-born Gallatin and Paine, and the native- 
born Noah Webster, Joel Barlow, John Adams, and his fellow-Virginians James 
Madison, John Taylor, and St. George Tucker. He preserved the Rush-Light (Cobbett’s 
attack on him and Dr. Rush), several copies of his own Summary View of the Rights 
of British America, and a mass of printed material concerning the Logan’s-Speech 
controversy. Pamphlets on slavery, the battue question in New Orleans, the Amer- 
ican Constitution appear by the dozens in this catalogue. The pages of quotation from 
Jefferson’s correspondence appended after particularly significant items clarify these 
items as they have done in the previous volumes. 

One weakness should be pointed out. The brief biographical sketches of authors 
after each item in many cases continue to be uneven and misleading. For example, 
the brief sentence on the Chevalier Onis (who in 1814 sent Jefferson a copy of the 
Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy) mentions only that Onis was “Spanish historian 
and author,” when actually he was an old acquaintance who was Spanish Minister in 
this country and as a treaty-maker had a considerable part in shaping the American 
destiny. Another line on him would have pointed up the significance of the presenta- 
tion and of the long quotations from the correspondence of the two men which follow 


the entry. And is not the Major Jackson referred to (p. 348) rather the editor of a — 


Philadelphia newspaper than a Governor of Georgia? Again the identification may 
determine much of the significance of the entry. But these things are relatively minor, 
and we shall look forward with pleasure to the fourth and fifth volumes which will 
complete a most valuable and interesting work. 

Ricuarp Beate Davis 


The Institute of American Studies, 
University of Oslo, Norway 
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Rockbridge County, Virginia: An Informal History. By Epmunp PENDLETON 
Tompkins. Edited by MarsHatt Witi1am Fisuwicx. Richmond: Whittet & 
Shepperson for the Rockbridge Historical Society, 1952. 187 pp. $2.00. 


RocxsripcE County is not the only Virginia locality which has had in our times an 
historian-by-avocation like Dr. Tompkins. But the difference is that this especially 
historic county has not let his mature observations of his community's development die 
with him. For this we can thank the Rockbridge Historical Society, which has pub- 
lished these selections from his amazingly miscellaneous papers and is preserving the 
whole of them. 

Since this man of medicine never found time to become a polished and prolific 
author, the resultant volume is quite correctly called an “informal” history. And since 
Dr. Tompkins lived to see the Society “approve the publication of a book by him, but 
not to assemble it” from the various papers he had written, its final form must be 
attributed chiefly to the editor, though that young scholar was assisted by other 
members of the Society and speaks of the treatise as “truly a composite work.” The 
editor has let the author's manuscripts retain the nature of informal, unscholarly 
commentaries and the form of unacademic essays. From the printed page Dr. Tompkins 
speaks, therefore, almost as conversationally as he used to talk with those who sought 
him out in his old-fashioned office just off Lexington’s Main Street — an office which 
was the mecca of all who began to ask questions about the county’s past. 

Another of this little volume’s charms is to be found in the wide range of person- 
alities, sites, and topics it touches. Not pretending to deal with any of them definitively, 
Dr. Tompkins skips chattily through brief digests of them. One result is the inclusion 
of much that is not new, but the familiar will be found to have been freshly distilled 
through the beakers of his intelligent curiosity. “If ever a man probed deeply into 
our county’s soul, it was he,” the editor explains, “for its brooding majesty, bleak 
poverty, green wonder, and simple sturdiness never failed to stir him. He watched 
over its historical documents and artifacts as would a loving parent, and delighted in 
long drives over its little-traveled back roads. The continuous interplay between the 
old and the new intrigued him.” 

Almost nothing escaped the doctor’s attention, no matter in which corner of the 
county it happened, and his published writings give abundant evidence of his catholic 
interests, To this little book one can turn for brief remarks concerning Indians, early 
land grants, lotteries, iron furnaces, grist mills, wagon makers, river freighters, resort 
hotels, literary societies, churches, schools, roads, lawsuits, wills, and a hundred and 
one other subjects. The county’s galaxy of famous people is given passing comment, 
and its unsung folk are not neglected. 

The chief values of Dr. Tompkins’ writings lie in two of their facets. There are 
frequent allusions to the present or recent status of the county's off-the-beaten-path 
landmarks; people who seek these ruins and remnants can make of this volume a 
supplementary guidebook. And the author's personal reminiscences, always unobstru- 
sive, occasionally contribute something new to the sum of human knowledge recorded 
in print. One example of these welcome passages in his amusing description (pages 
99-100) of his youthful ride by horseback into Arnold’s Valley to inspect the log 
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cabin in which he had contracted to teach school. From the horrors of its obvious dis 
comforts and inadequacies he fled. “The next mail,” he confesses, “carried my polite 
note of resignation.” His own memory enriches his relatively frequent references to 
the several chimeric booms and busts of the overambitious years about 1890. He has 
written of the bubble which burst at Buena Vista, for example, with an admirably 
intimate quality, for as a young man he “carried rod and chain” in a surveying party 
employed to lay out the lots for sale in that city which got off to a frantic, tragic, 
false start. 

Dr. Tompkins’ editor belongs to an entirely different generation. This is demon- 
strated by the flavor and content of the latter’s interpretive, thought-provoking essay on 
the county’s past and present which appears as the volume’s “Introduction.” It serves 
to point out the too-seldom-appraised fact that the actual experience of Virginia 
localities has often contradicted national patterns. Too often, proclaims the editor's 
“Foreword,” American history has been written from the top down rather than from 
the bottom up. Others of us have been reaching the same conclusion and hope that 
hundreds will rise to emulate the example of Dr. Tompkins, Dr. Fishwick, and the 
Rockbridge Historical Society by publishing many perceptive writings calculated to 
reveal the evolution of distinctive local elements within the national whole. One 
part of their example, however, is not worthy of imitation: no volume of this sort 
should be issued without an index. Deprived of that tool, every miner seeking its 
treasures must become his own prospector. 

W. Epwin Hempuity 


Virginia State Library 


The Character of Early Welsh Emigration to the United States. By A. H. Dopp. 
Cardiff, Wales: University of Wales Press, 1953. 36 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Wir broad strokes Mr. Dodd paints a picture of the Welsh migrations into what is 
now the United States, but he is able to sketch in but little of the detail. People who 
are familiar with only the English and Scotch-Irish roles in the settlement of our 
nation will profit by reading this pamphlet. Particularly informative is the discussion 
of the economic and cultural background of the Welsh emigrants. In America 
Welshmen were as a rule found in association with Ulstermen, Germans, and 
occasionally French Huguenots, more often than with the Puritans of New England 
or the Cavaliers of Chesapeake Bay. Though Pennsylvania and other middle colonies 
attracted most of the Welsh, many did come to Virginia, usually as indentured 
servants. These were quickly and easily absorbed into the population. Mr. Dodd 
concludes that “on the whole it has been by the accidents of dispersion rather than by 
pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp of concentration that the Welsh have made their special 


contribution to the United States.” 
WituuaM M. E. Racuar 


Virginia Historical Society 
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Henry County Marriage Bonds, 1778-1849. Edited and published by Vircrwza ANDER- 
Ton Dopp. Richmond, Virginia, 1953. 131 pp. $7.50. 


Henry County formed in 1776 from the southwestern part of Pittsylvania and named 
in honor of the patriot orator of the Revolution is a beautifully rolling area with 
forested hills and fertile valleys. Although Colonel William Byrd’s party running the 
dividing line between Virginia and North Carolina in 1728 penetrated the area, there 
were few settlers so far west until after 1750. From that time on, immigration from 
counties lying north of James River and from the eastern counties on the south side 
of the river poured in. A glance at the pages of this book reveals names of families 
formerly resident in other sections of the state but attracted here by the new rich soil 
that would produce a larger and better tobacco crop. 

Henry is still a large county, and before a part of Franklin was taken from its 
northern portion and Patrick from its western area, its teritory was even more extensive. 
Many of its residents, however, were but transients, removing shortly to North 
Carolina or Tennessee. It follows therefore that the marriage bonds of this county 
are of interest to their descendants, both in Virginia and in other states, who are 
seeking the link to connect them with earlier generations. 

The late Stratton Nottingham was probably the first person to publish in a separate 
volume the marriage bonds of a county and to establish the arrangement now generally 
followed. This arrangement is to list the men’s names alphabetically and to index the 
women’s names. Mrs. Dodd follows the same plan for the ministers’ returns also, and 
includes the names of the women in the returns in the same index with those whose 
names are on the bonds. She varies, advantageously the reviewer thinks, the general 
practice and does not in the index give the number of the page whereon the bride's 
name is found, but instead puts the husband’s name. This tends to facilitate search. 

Although Henry County was organized in 1777, the earliest bond listed bears date 
February 20, 1778, if there were earlier ones they have been lost. Similarly, there 
should be bonds up to 1853, when marriage licenses became the legal form. There are, 
however, no bonds surviving for the years 1850, 1851, and 1852, so far as this writer 
knows. Incidentally, this is the only loss apparently that Henry County records 
have sustained. 

In this, her first publication, Mrs. Dodd has made a fine addition to available Virginia 
source material. Her work, carefully and painstakingly done, is further enhanced by an 
unusually attractive format, the product of the Expert Letter Writing Company of 
Richmond. The multilith offset printing process has been employed, with clear and 
pleasing type on paper of good quality. The result is legible, easy on the reader's 
eyesight, and highly satisfactory. 

It is hoped that Mrs. Dodd will turn her attention to producing other volumes of 
court records, not only marriage bonds but abstracts of seventeenth century wills and 
deeds, for as a state we are far behind in the publication of our rich abundance of 
original archival material. 

Martua W, Hien 


Newport News, Virginia 
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Virginia Antiques: A History and Handbook for the Collector. By Marvemne READER 
Harris. New York: Exposition Press, 1953. $6.00. 


“Tus book is for amateurs,” Mrs. Harris tells us in her initial lines, and her readers wil] 
be grateful for the tips and tales which, with more than two hundred illustrations, tel] 
just those things which they most want to know about our old furniture. One realizes 
at once that the author has a comprehensive knowledge of Virginia antiques, in the 
chapters devoted to chests and chairs and cupboards, to desks, tables, cellarettes, sofas, 
bedsteads, and sideboards. In her chapter on “Where Antiques Came From in Vir- 
ginia” there is equal background knowledge as she gives generous credit to the 
various European countries which sent either their finished furniture or pattern-books 
for the use of American cabinetmakers, and to New England craftsmen whose work 
traveled southward to find homes in tidewater areas or over the mountains of Virginia. 
From some of these which are illustrated we find the North’s “dower chest” had be- 
come the South’s “sweetheart chest,” the northern “love seat,” the southern “fireside 
settee,” while the tiny window-sill “sun pins,” the timepiece or “noon mark” of many a 
New England farmhouse was first cousin to the six-foot “shadow pole” of Virginia. 

For those amateurs interested in old lighting methods, there is a most readable 
chapter on the subject, where the flaming pine knot rich with pitch is remembered as it 
stuck in a chimney-side notch to drip happily down onto the hearthstone while it 
threw its lurid light over the various activities of the encircling family. Here too the 
early grease burners are remembered with their grease of hog and bear, and the longer 
lasting fuel from mutton. With the coming of the Betty lamp with its whale oil, the 
early retiring settler could sit up a little later of an evening. 

The claim of Virginia to a somewhat broader cultural background than some of her 
sister colonies is borne out in today’s findings among her old furniture. Mrs. Harris 
does not, however, place this fact above the ingenuity and resourcefulness of our 
cabinetmakers elsewhere, and recognizes too the wealth of fine furnishings which came 
to America via Salem, Massachusetts, and other seaboard towns, some of which finally 
reached the James River. 

Peculiarly southern were the huntboard or hunting board, and the combined side- 
board and china press. Of the former many remain, with a narrow but long table top 
covering a set of drawers and possibly a bottle compartment, and supported by four 
slender legs. “These,” the author says, “were made for wine and food for the hungry 
hunters returned from the chase.” 

The bedstead chapter is wisely placed at the end for nothing could better show the 
beauty of Virginia antiques than the carved four-posters of various woods, some meas- 
uring eighty-seven inches high, the maple field-bed with its arched roof, or the tester 
bedstead, all in their richness of plain or ruffled testers, their handwrought spreads and 
full valances, and their enclosing draperies to pull for privacy or to keep out the cold. 


Marron Nicuoit Rawson 


East Alstead, New Hampshire 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1954 





Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Flag Room of 
Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:30 p.M., Tuesday, January 19, 1954. 

President Samuel M. Bemiss called the meeting to order by sounding the old St. 
John’s Church bell. David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, recorded the minutes. The 
Reverend Doctor G. MacLaren Brydon, Senior Vice-President of the Society, gave the 
invocation. A quorum of the members was found to be present. 

On motion duly made and seconded the minutes of the last Annual Meeting pub- 
lished in the April 1953 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography were 
approved unanimously. 


The President addressed the Society as follows: 


“I welcome you to this, our Annual Meeting at the beginning of the 124th year of 
the Virginia Historical Society. We trust that our reports will indicate to you the 
earnestness with which your officers and directors have discharged their duties during 
the year 1953. 

“The past year has been one of reorganization and planning. During the year your 
Society installed Mr. John Melville Jennings as its Director; Mr. William M. E. Rachal 
as its Editor of Publications; Miss G. Katherine Marks as its Librarian; and Mr. 
Howson W. Cole as its Curator of Manuscripts. These gentlemen and Miss Marks 
have been trained for, and are fully qualified to perform, the duties assigned to them. 

“During the year your Society lost by death its beloved former Director, William 
Clayton Torrence, who had retired on January 1 and who thereafter occupied an 
emeritus position earned by devoted service to the Society. From its Executive Com- 
mittee the Society lost our esteemed associates, Doctor Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Doctor Joseph D. Eggleston, and Doctor Alexander G. Brown, Jr.” 

All members present stood in respect to those members who had died during the 
past year, while the Reverend Doctor G. MacLaren Brydon read the Necrology. 


NECROLOGY — 1953 

Mrs. Oscar C. Adams, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. John S. Barbour, Fairfax, Virginia; 
Mr. Edwin W. Bowen, Ashland, Virginia; Mr. Raymond B. Bottom, Newport News, 
Virginia; General J. Fulmer Bright, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Alexander G. Brown, Jr., 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. J. Thompson Brown, Wilmington, Delaware; Miss Harriet 
T. Cocke, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Claude C. Coleman, Richmond, Virginia; Colonel 
Bryan Conrad, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia; Mrs. Elise W. Fauntleroy, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Homer L. Fergusson, 
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Newport News, Virginia; Dr. J. B. Fisher, Midlothian, Virginia; Mrs. Dallas Flan- 
nagan,, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, Richmond, Virginia; 
Dr. A. Y. P. Garnett, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Armistead C. Gordon, Jr., Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; D1. William Tate Graham, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Charles M. Graves, 
New York, New York; Mrs. Basil M. Gwathmey, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. John H, 
Guy, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. Russell L. Haden, Crozet, Virginia; Mr. Carter H, 
Harrison, Chicago, Illinois; Mr. R. Randolph Hicks, New York, New York; Mr. A. M, 
Hirsh, Warm Springs, Virginia; Mrs. B. M. Hoover, Elkins, West Virginia; Mr. 
Edgar Kent Legg, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Albert S. McCown, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. Leigh Noyes, Washington, D. C.; Mr. N. Montgomery Osborne, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Mrs. Asa Emory Phillips, Ogunquit, Maine; Mrs. Therese Study Porter, 
Evanston, Illinois; Dr. Robert S. Preston, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Edmund A, 
Rennolds, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Huddleston Rogers, Claremont, Virginia; 
Dr. M. Pierce Rucker, Richmond, Virginia; Professor Archie G. Ryland, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; Mr. Morris Sayre, Montclair, New Jersey; Dr. James Henderson Smith, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Percy S. Stephenson, Norfolk, Virginia; Mr. T. Garnett 
Tabb, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., New York, New York; The 
Reverend Clayton Torrence, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. James H. Tracy, Jr., Richmond, 
Virginia; Mrs. H. L. Trelkeld, Morganfield, Kentucky; Mr. Joel H. Watkins, Char- 
lotte Court House, Virginia; Miss Georgia Callis West, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
J. W. C. West, Princess Anne County, Virginia; Mrs. Robert Whitehead, Lovingston, 
Virginia; Miss Jessie C. Willard, Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. Lucien F. Williams, Jr., 
Louisville, Kentucky; Miss Mary Wooldridge, Richmond, Virginia; and Colonel John 
W. Wright, Washington, D. C. 


The President introduced the chairmen of the various committees who made their 
several reports: 

Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Chairman, Publications Committee. 

Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Chairman, Library Committee. 

Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Chairman, Lee House Committee. 

General William F. Tompkins, Chairman, Virginia House Committee. 

Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Chairman, Membership Committee. 

Mr. Stuart G. Christian, who read the report of the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman, Battle Abbey Committee. 

Mr. David J. Mays, Chairman, General Policy and Planning Committee. 

On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports were unanimously 
approved and ordered to be printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
as appendices to the proceedings of the annual meeting. 

Mr. Archibald G. Robertson, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the 
following report: 

Your Nominating Committee has the honor to propose the following persons for 
election to the Executive Committee for terms of three years: 

Dr. Thomas Perkins Abernethy, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Mr. Stuart G. Christian, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Eppa Hunton IV, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Farmville, Virginia. 

Major General William F. Tompkins, Richmond, Virginia. 
Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond, Virginia. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ArcHIBALp G. Ropertrson 
Resecca Y. WiLLIAMs 
Janzz P. B. Lams 


On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated were unanimously 


elected. 


The President addressed the Society as follows: 


“I should like to include in the records of this meeting the Society’s recognition and 
appreciation of the research done by Mr. Francis L. Berkeley in England during the 
past year uncovering and making available to us many records of colonial Virginia, 
and the pride we all felt in the honors and awards accorded Mr. David J. Mays for 
his great biography of Edmund Pendleton. Particularly would I like to acknowledge a 
great debt to Doctor E. G. Swem without whose work and devotion The Spanish 
Jesuit Mission in Virginia, 1570-1572 would not have been published. 

“Before we adjourn, I desire to acknowledge the great honor and pleasure which has 
been mine in serving as President of the Society during the year 1953. 1 wish to assure 
you that your house is in order and that your personnel look forward with eagerness 
to serving this venerable and honorable Society. 

“I also acknowledge the debt that you and your Executive Committee owe to the 
members of the staff of your Society for the zeal, efficiency, and intelligence with which 
they discharge their duties.” 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M. to reconvene at 8:30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 8:30 p.m. members of the Society and friends assembled in the Flag Room of 
Battle Abbey. 


The President addressed the assembly as follows: 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, I welcome you to these, our annual festivities. 

“I pause to pay tribute to a very great American who was accustomed to take part 
in these annual exercises, a devoted friend and generous patron of our Society. I con- 
stantly turned to Douglas Southall Freeman for help and advice as innumerable others 
did. Generously and wisely he gave it. He was my intimate friend. When I discussed 
with him a speaker for this occasion he told me that Professor Samuel Eliot Morison 
was his dearest friend in the literary world. He said that no living man had done more 
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for American history, to familiarize an earnest people with their past, to give them 
confidence in their future, and to provide so many of us with sheer delight for our 
reposeful hours. 

“It would be superfluous to enumerate Professor Morison’s scholastic honors. The 
recognition of his attainments is universal. Let me just say that he is a veteran of both 
World Wars, a soldier in the Army, an Admiral in the Navy. He was the first 
Harmsworth Professor of American History at Oxford. He is the Navy’s historian of 
World War II. He won the Pulitzer Prize with The Admiral of the Ocean Sea. He 
followed Columbus’ path across the ocean in a sailing ship the size of Columbus’. 

“I quote a line from Addison’s Cato which is as equally applicable to our dis- 
tinguished guest as it was to the great man of whom he wrote. 


‘Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, — we'll deserve it.’ 


“It is with the greatest pride that I present to you Professor Samuel Eliot Morison 
of Harvard University.” 

Dr. Morison addressed the Society on “Virginia and the Plymouth Colony.” (See 
pages 147-165.) After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served in the 
Mural Room. 


Appendix I 


PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Our Committee believes that the Society has done well this year in the field of pub 
lication. The Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia, 1570-1572, by Fathers Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie, appeared in November and has been enthusiastically re- 
viewed in the newspapers. The book tells in detail the story of a little known incident 
in Virginia’s history which took place a third of a century before the English settled 
at Jamestown. It is a handsome volume and sells for $7.50. It was published for the 
Society by the University of North Carolina Press under an arrangement which re- 
lieves the Society of the responsibilities incident to the marketing of such a book. 
We look forward in 1954 to the publication under a similar arrangement of General 
Lee’s Photographer: The Life and Art of Michael Miley by Marshall W. Fishwick. 
Other books are scheduled to appear as soon as funds become available. 

The death of Doctor Douglas Southall Freeman left the Southern Historical Society 
(founded in 1869) with only one surviving member. He — Mr. J. Ambler Johnston — 
wisely disbanded the organization and turned its assets, including the back issues of its 
publications, over to the Virginia Historical Society. The edited manuscripts for three 
projected volumes of the Southern Historical Society Papers were received by our 
Society, together with funds for publishing one of the volumes. Volume 50 of the 
Papers, edited by Professor Frank E. Vandiver, of Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, was published by the Virginia Historical Society in December 1953. It 
contains the Proceedings of the First Confederate Congress, Fourth Session ( 7 De- 
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cember 1863 — 18 February 1864) and sells for $5.00. As funds become available the 
two remaining volumes, consisting also of the proceedings of the Confederate Congress, 
will be published. We hope to complete the series with an index volume. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography is once again on schedule, having 
caught up five months during the past year. To date we have been disappointed in 
securing the services of a competent indexer. 

Our magazine will continue to publish the best available articles on the history of 
Virginia. It will give especial attention to making source materials available to the 
largest audience possible. As in the past, genealogy will continue to occupy an im- 
portant place, but here again source materials will be stressed. During 1953, for the 
first time in sixty-one years, contributors to our magazine were given honoraria. We are 
happy to be able to give a tangible reward to scholars who write Virginia history. We 
believe that the honoraria in turn encourages scholars to write articles of superior 
quality for the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

I cannot close without mentioning the loss sustained by our Society in the tragic 
death of Miss Sallie W. Shore. Her capable and willing assistance will be missed by 
our editor. 

Finally, your Publications Committee feels that it is necessary again and again to 
remind itself and the members at large that our Society is by title and by constitution 
the Virginia Historical Society; that our concern is exclusively Virginia and its history, 
and that the collection, preservation, and dissemination of knowledge concerning 
Virginia is forever fundamental to our existence. Properly to discharge this function 
our committee must request from year to year funds in increasing amounts. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WynpnaoM B. Branton, Chairman 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Your Library Committee is happy to report that an invaluable array of manuscrip* 
and printed material was added to the Society's collections in 1953. As in the past, a 
large percentage of the acquisitions were gifts to the Society from interested friends 
and members. To these generous donors and benefactors, whose names are too numer- 
ous to mention on this occasion, we extend our heartfelt gratitude and thanks. 

Our manuscript holdings were immeasurably strengthened by several major acces- 
sions. The late Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt, a former member of our Executive Com- 
mittee, bequeathed to the Society the papers of his grandfather, Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
the distinguished Virginia historian and antiquarian. Included in the bequest were 
Grigsby’s diaries, covering the period from 1825 to 1881, and approximately 2,000 
other manuscript pieces. Mrs. Robert Lee Nutt of Norfolk placed in our custody the 
Major Henry A. Edmundson papers, numbering over 1,000 pieces and containing in- 
valuable data concerning the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century history 
of Southwest Virginia. Mrs. S. Fahs Smith of York, Pennsylvania, was the donor of 
a collection, numbering approximately 2,000 pieces, of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Lewis and Bassett family papers. Mrs. Channing W. Harrison of Halifax, 
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Virginia, gave us a splendid collection of Roane, Harrison, and Williams papers, in- 
cluding important letters written by Judge Spencer Roane, John Taylor of Caroline, 
and Bishop Channing Moore Williams. From Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge of Richmond, 
we received a diary of Judge William Fleming and a large collection of Stanard and 
Wooldridge family papers. Mr. James C. Ambler of New York City placed in our 
care a diary kept by his uncle, the valiant Virginian, Doctor James Markham Ambler, 
U. S. Navy, who lost his life on the ill-fated Jeannette Arctic Expedition in 1881. 
Among the manuscripts obtained by purchase were the official articles of instruction 
issued by the Privy Council to Robert Hunter, Lieutenant Governor of the Colony of 
Virginia, in 1707. But these are merely a few of our 1953 manuscript accessions, 
The complete record would astonish those of you who are not familiar with the great 
mass of invaluable material that annually comes into the protective custody of the 
Society. 

Our collection of printed books was similarly enriched. We acquired some 600 late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century pamphlets, principally of Virginia interest, 
collected and bound by Hugh Blair Grigsby. We also obtained over 200 volumes 
originally owned by and bearing the armorial bookplate of John Randolph of Roanoke. 
This last named collection, of surpassing association interest, includes some 50 or 60 
volumes on horses, many annotated in Randolph’s handwriting. Mrs. J. Jordan Leake 
of Richmond generously gave the Society complete, bound sets of the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, Tyler's Quarterly, and the William and Mary Quarterly, 
first and second series. By purchase we acquired fine copies of the exceedingly rare 
Declaration of the State of the Colonie of Virginia (London, 1620) and Henry 
Barham’s Essay upon the Silkworm (London, 1719). Through the interest of Mr. 
Herbert A. Claiborne, we added a number of important volumes to our collection 
concerning the backgrounds of colonial Virginia architecture. These included 
Isaac Ware’s Complete Body of Architecture (London, 1756), Batty Langley’s Builders 
Director (London, 1763), James Gibbs’ Book of Architecture (London, 1728), William 
Kent's Designs of Inigo Jones (London, 1727) and other early works too numerous to 
list by title. In short, some 2,000 printed books and pamphlets were added to our 
shelves in 1953. 

The Society’s collection of pictorial source materials also received notable additions. 
With the generous aid of our President, Mr. Bemiss, we were able to purchase a re- 
markable collection of 116 original watercolor drawings executed by the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch artist, Lewis Miller, in the 1850’s. Some 50 of these depict scenes in Southwest 
Virginia. A complete set, 28 in number, of the well-known Kurz and Allison litho- 
graphs of Civil War battle scenes, in perfect condition, was presented to the Society 
by Doctor J. William Hinton of New York City. In addition to these acquisitions, we 
made impressive additions to our broadside, family Bible, newspaper, microfilm, and 
map collections. 

It was our good fortune in April to welcome back to the Society as Director, Mr. 
John M. Jennings, after an absence of two years on active duty in the Navy. To his 
energy and ability we are no little indebted for the acquisition of much of the fine 
material mentioned above. The library staff now consists of Miss G. Katherine Marks, 
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Librarian; Mr. Howson W. Cole, Curator of Manuscripts; and Mr. James A. Fleming, 
Curator of Printed Books. Our former Curator of Manuscripts, Miss Ellen B. 
Wooldridge, retired from her duties with the Society on July 1 last. 1 wish to pay 
grateful tribute to Miss Ellen, whose devoted and selfless service to the Society has 
been its good fortune for many years. The users of our library will sorely miss her 
kind and helpful presence at the Lee House. We also regretfully lost the assistance of 
Mr. George Green Shackelford, whose two-year research fellowship with the Society 
expired on June 1, 1953. Mr. Shackelford’s work on a printed guide to our manu- 
script resources will be continued by Mr. Cole, the new Curator of Manuscripts. 

The backlog of unprocessed printed books is rapidly diminishing under the capable 
supervision of our librarian. Cataloging operations, which had suffered greatly during 
the two-year interval when we had only one person handling printed books, have now 
returned to thei: normal tempo. The same observation can be made in connection 
with other technical operations in the library. For example, 260 volumes were bound or 
expertly repaired in 1953. Our continuing project to rehabilitate any manuscript ma- 
terials that need that attention resulted in the restoration of approximately 1,900 
manuscript pieces. 

The serious need for additional storage and work space in the library, however, 
continues to harass our activities. The Executive Committee authorized the partial 
utilization of the Portrait Gallery at the Lee House for the storage of our rare book 
and map collections. This temporarily alleviated the overcrowded condition on the 
second floor of the library. It also permitted the rearrangement of the work spaces for 
our staff. But, once again, the Library Committee concludes its report on a plaintive 
note: we desperately need additional storage space and more adequate quarters for 
our operations. 

Respectfully submitted, 


B. Ranpotpx WeELiForp, Chairman 


LEE HOUSE COMMITTEE 


The fact that the business session of our Annual Meeting is being held this year at 
Battle Abbey rather than, as has been the custom for many years, in the Portrait Gallery 
of the Lee House is not an indication of inhospitality on the part of your Lee House 
Committee. It is, however, an added indication of the increasingly difficult situation 
which the Society faces insofar as the proper housing of its library and museum re- 
sources is concerned. The Portrait Gallery at the Lee House, which has been the 
setting for our Annual Meetings since 1936, has been rearranged during the past year 
to house not only our portraits and museum objects, but also the rare book and map 
collections administered by the Library Committee. This rearrangement, which we 
think is very pleasing in appearance, establishes a series of bays in which are hung 
the regular-size portraits; the rare book cases have been placed along the entire west 
wall. During the process of the rearrangement we also reorganized our museum 
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exhibits. Every square foot of floor space has been utilized, and we were conse- 
quently unable to hold our Annual Meeting in its former setting. You are invited to 
inspect the premises when next you are in the vicinity of the Lee House. 

I regret to report that Miss Sallie W. Shore, Hostess of the Lee House for a 
number of years, was killed in an automobile accident in October. Her gracious 
manner in receiving our guests and her efficiency in the performance of many addi- 
tional duties will be difficult to duplicate. In her death the Society lost a loyal and 
faithful servant. 

There were 1,077 paid admissions to the Lee House during 1953. In addition, 
there were 305 free admissions, consisting of members of the Society, school children 
in groups, and those under twelve years of age accompanied by their parents. The 
Lee House was also used by the various subcommittees of the Executive Committee 
for their meetings throughout the year. 

The Society was the fortunate recipient in 1953 of important additions to its mu- 
seum and portrait collections. As a bequest from the late Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt of 
Norfolk, we received a handsome portrait of Hugh Blair Grigsby, fourth President of 
the Society, painted from life by Thomas Swain. Mr. Melvin J. Nichols of Summit, 
New Jersey, gave us a portrait of the late Doctor Douglas Southall Freeman, an 
honorary vice-president of the Society, painted by Melvin M. Nichols. Mrs. G. 
Freeland Peter of Cobham, Virginia, graciously gave to the Society an original water- 
color painting of the city of Richmond executed, it is thought, by an itinerant French 
artist in 1822. This invaluable pictorial record of Richmond is now hanging in our 
gallery beside the 1819 watercolor of the city already owned by the Society. An 
extremely handsome silver covered dish, the companion piece of a silver platter that 
came into the possession of the Society in 1921, was presented to our museum by Mr. 
and Mrs. Percy Maury Ludlow, of Webster Groves, Missouri. It was given to the 
Virginian, James Maury, by the citizens of Liverpool, England, in 1829, and, like the 
platter, is so inscribed. Maury, I should add, was the first American consul in 
Liverpool, having been appointed to that post by President Washington in 1789. To the 
donors of these priceless objects, and to the donors of other museum objects too 
numerous to mention on this occasion, we offer our grateful acknowledgments. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hersert A. Ciarsorne, Chairman 


VIRGINIA HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Virginia House was maintained and managed in a highly satisfactory manner 
throughout the year, according to the wishes expressed by Mr. Alexander Weddell, our 
former beloved President, and Mrs. Weddell, who bequeathed their lovely home to 
our Society. The grounds were kept in fine condition and, in the spring especially, 
the garden with its varied blossoms, flowering shrubs, and beautiful trees presented 
a most attractive appearance, which elicited many compliments from its numerous 
visitors. 
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The overall] attendance during the year was 4,965, an increase over prior years. 
Attendance during Garden Week amounted to 663. It is interesting to note that 
more members, 202 in total, and their guests came to Virginia House during the year. 

The Executive Committee of the Society continued to hold its monthly meetings at 
Virginia House, and its members invariably lingered to enjoy the house and gardens 
after the adjournment of the meetings. 

Patriotic and cultural societies and other organizations, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Weddell were interested, also held their meetings there. These included the Standing 
Committee of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, the Council of the 
Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Virginia, the James River Garden Club, the 
Antiquarian Society, and the Virginia Writers’ Club. The Women’s Forum also held 
its annual dinner at the House, and the President of the Richmond Federal Reserve 
Bank entertained there at dinner the presidents of the eleven other Reserve Banks. 
In December your Society entertained Mr. F. C. Francis, the Keeper of Printed 
Books at the British Museum. The Acting Librarian of Congress, Mr. Verner W. 
Clapp; the Virginia State Librarian; and the members of the Executive Committee 
were invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Francis. 

An attractive garden party was given by the Society at Virginia House for its 
membership in the middle of May, when the garden was at the height of its glory. 
Five hundred fifty members were present and thoroughly enjoyed the house, the 
garden, and the refreshments. Even a thunderstorm, which temporarily drove the 
guests under cover, did not dampen their enthusiasm. This occasion was so successful 
that your Society is planning a similar garden party this spring, and it is confidently 
expected that even more members will attend. 

Your committee trusts that all members will take advantage of every opportunity to 
visit and enjoy Virginia House at any time throughout the year. It hopes that the 
house and the gardens will be a continually increasing pleasure to our members and 
their guests. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Wituu F. Tompkins, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Society had a total of 2,132 members, including institutions, on its rosters as of 
December 31, 1952. During the year 1953 a total of 137 new members were admitted. 
During the same twelve months period we lost 52 members by death, 41 by resignation, 
and 51 through nonpayment of dues, The Society therefore had a total of 2,125 
members, including institutions, on its rosters as of December 31, 1953. This figure, 
upon analysis, represents seven honorary members, one associate member, 288 life 
members, one annual sustaining member, 25 annual supporting members, 1,551 annual 
members, 191 institutional members, and 61 exchange members. 

While your Membership Committee wishes to increase the number of members 
on the Society’s rolls, it realizes that numbers alone do not produce a healthy organiza- 
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tion. It is anxious to welcome into the Society those persons who are genuinely inter- 
ested in the history of Virginia and who wish to participate actively in the work of the 
organization. We are certain that there are literally hundreds of individuals who fit 
these requirements but who have never been invited to become members of the 
Society. Our present members are requested to submit the names of any persons they 
would like to recommend for membership. This can be done by contacting our ad- 
ministrative staff at the Lee House. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. AMBLER Jonnston, Chairman 


BATTLE ABBEY COMMITTEE 


During the past year the Battle Abbey served as a meeting place for numerous 
historical and patriotic organizations. The evening session of our own Annual Meeting 
was held in its galleries on January 19, 1953, on which occasion the address to the 
Society was delivered by Doctor Lyman H. Butterfield, Director of the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg. The building was also used 
for meetings held by the Garden Club of Virginia, the Children of the Revolution, 
the Lee Chapter of. the United Daughters of the Confederacy, the Sons of the 
Revolution, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Poetry Society of Virginia, and 
other organizations. 

A preview showing of a documentary film on the life of General Robert E. Lee, 
produced by Coronet Instructional Films, Incorporated, was held at the Battle Abbey 
in July 1953. The Society was particularly interested in this film as several of the 
scenes were actually photographed in the galleries of this building, and as other 
resources of the Society were used in its production. 

There were 6,749 paid admissions to the Battle Abbey in 1953, and 3,507 free ad- 
missions, consisting of members of the Society, children in school groups or accom- 
panied by their parents, and service men. This made a total of 10,256 admissions dur- 
ing the year. The school groups, it should be noted, came from various localities in 
the state, including Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, Hampton, Charlottesville, Rich- 
mond, and several nearby counties. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman 


GENERAL POLICY AND PLANNING COMMITTEE 


During the year 1953 revisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of the Society, as 
recommended by the General Policy and Planning Committee, were adopted; and a 
table of organization, prepared by the Committee, was adopted by the Executive 


Committee and is now in operation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Daviw J. Mays, Chairman 
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During the year your Society received a legacy from Mrs. Anne R. Finch Frayser 
of $1,000 and a gift of securities from Mr. Langbourne Meade Williams, Jr., valued 
at $10,000 to create a memorial to our former President, Mr. E. Randolph Williams. 
Your Society has been notified of a legacy in the will of Mrs. Therese Study Porter 
of Evanston, Illinois, of $25,000. In addition to the above the Hon. J. Fulmer Bright 
left $1,000 to the Society, which will be available in 1955. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Fiscal Y ear 


January 1, 1953-December 31, 1953 





BALANCE — January 1, 1953 .ccvcvcvccenenenennmennn 


















































RECEIPTS 
Memsersuipe Duss 
Ee $ 8,707.13 
Supporting . H 00 
Sustaining ........... 50.00 
eer ee 700.00 
Total Income from Dues 
MacazIng 
ee 742.60 
CC 332.50 
Subscriptions 30.00 
Tee Rennes Dene Pa isa nmmenionn 
MIscELLANEOUS 
IE EIEN ot ee A 2,489.49 
Sale of Postals, Pictures, ete............... 572.55 
Fees and Miscellaneous 320.05 
Service Charge 113.00 
Tet BR I icestiinrciiiadinnttitnrneeensttninnins 
ADMISSIONS 
Lee House 323.10 
OH) 2,024.70 
RE IID ecccensesesesesesneennrainegpesenenennnenemnnatnesenessssessestnnsiaissinietes 1,996.01 
Festal De Ge PN ccctesiceeeniiccinrnccroeremnnmennicpinne 





Income FRoM GENERAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 








APPROPRIATION — STATE OF VIRGINIA 





Girts anp Brguests 





Sournern HisroricaL Socrery 





Total Receipts 


$10,945.25 


10,057.13 


1,105.10 


4343-81 


60,991.75 
3,000.00 
1,260.00 


3,065.79 
$98,263.92 
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DISBURSEMENTS 

SaLanrres $54,432.83 

Genera Orrice Expense 

‘Telephone, Water, Fuel, Postage, etc. $ 6,098.54 

Insurance 182.78 6,281.32 

Les Houssz 

Maintenance 1,322.90 

Insurance 171.32 

Restoration of Portraits 75.00 1,569.22 

Batrie ABBEY 

Maintenance 2,130.43 

Insurance 225.30 2,355-73 





Viacinta House 







































































SE 4,113.75 

Insurance 504.74 4,618.49 

Lrprary 

Maintenance 1,884.90 

Purchase of Books, Magazines 4,201.36 6,086.26 

PuBLICATIONS 14,581.36 

TL EN Lee ee 120.36 

a ER IE li a IE Ae a SA SL A NC Soe 265.68 

EE ES TTT a eT 655.89 

SE LT OT ON 7,296.78 

$98,263.92 
BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1954 
Batance, DECEMBER 31, 1953 $ 7,296.78 
INCOME 

Dues $10,000.00 

Publications 4,000.00 

Fees and Miscellaneous 3,000.00 

Admissions 5,000.00 

Income from Investments 62,000.00 

State of Virginia. 3,000.00 

Gifts 1,000.00 88,000.00 
Total $95,296.78 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Grnerat OFFICE 

Salaries 21,680.00 

Pensions 1,980.00 

Expenses 6,450.00 $30,110.00 

Lez Housz 

Salaries 4345.00 

Expenses 815.00 5,160.00 














— }. kee 4 & wt, ph Geet Gt fee 
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Batrie ApsEr 
Salaries 6,510.00 
Expenses 1,720.00 8,230.00 
Vracimma Housz 
Salaries 11,950.00 
Expenses 5,360.00 17,310.00 
PuBLICATIONS 
Magazine 11,000.00 
Other publications 5,500.00 16,500.00 
Liprary 
Salaries 10,700.00 
Expenses 7,850.00 18,550.00 95,860.00 
Estimated deficit $ 563.22 
ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 
VaLuaTION DECEMBER 31, 1953 
FUNDS 
Adjusted Adjusted Participation 
a PerCentof Market Value 
Dollar Value Participation Dec. 31, 1953 
E. R. Williams Memorial Fund $ 10,000.00 = eer $ 10,000.00 
General Endowment 72,242.15 5.8882 88,348.07 
Battle Abbey — General ......... 32,266.43 2.6299 39,459-70 
Battle Abbey — Wilson , 5,885.11 4797 7,197.55 
Battle Abbey — Wise ....... 6,350.10 5176 7,766.21 
Virginia House and Garden...... 154,211.22 12.5693 188,593.01 
Alexander W. Weddell Estate 407,871.98 33.2443 498,806.02 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate 473,540-53 39-6343 581,953.23 
Ellen C. Williamson Estate... ...ccccccccmscccnneceeenneene 10,795.87 8799 13,202.25 
Arthur and Margaret Glasgow Endowment............... 20,000.00 1.6301 24,458.44 
Building Account ................ 31,000.00 2.5267 37,911.26 
$ 1,224,163.39 100.0000 «= $ 1,497,695.74 
LIST OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
U. S. T; Bonds . $ 69,300.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G 150,800.00 
CIT Financial Corp. Deb 20,800.00 
Mo Pac Gen Mortgage... = 4,750.00 
1st Mortgage Real te Notes. 5,404.65 251,054.65 
PREFERRED STOCKS 
100 shs Air Reduction Conv 4% $ 10,600.00 
200 shs Celanese Corp Am Conv 4%. 14,000.00 
300 shs C&O Ry Conv 3%... 25,200.00 
300 shs Commonwealth Edison Conv 1.32 11,100.00 





100 shs Cons Edison of NY. 10,800.00 
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100 shs General Motors - 
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100 shs Mathieson Chemi hailed ecb ARO 





400 shs Nat Container Conv 1%. 


100 shs Nat Distillers Conny 4¥4.....cccccccssocsseessescsssnseessseensertesessnsetsnnnessnsetnsses 





100 shs Nat Tea Conv 4.20 


300 shs RCA 3% ....... ASAI LT 


100 shs Sylvania Elec Conv 4.40. 








200 shs Tenn Gas Trans 4.65. 


I a enpreninpneecisiietttaienenscoronnansnonen seitshibieaibaet . 


100 shs VEPCo 5 ............. 





I I etecrrerclncrecrsinniieeseesittnmnstoianiicibibbi 
300 Shs Wessom Oil Corry 44. .eecccceccceonsenennnssnnensnesnnersnee cilia 


Common Srocxs 


Public Utilities 





100 shs AT&T 


400 Shs Comsumerss Power ..........ccccccsssoossssssnseseseesnnnseeeees 


350 shs Gen Pub Utilities... 
787 shs NY State Elec & Gas... 


350 shs Northern Nat Gas 





CON OE EEE eee 


Chemicals 





400 shs Allied Chem & Dye. 


200 shs American Cyanimid ............ eS 
349.43 shs Dow Chemical ............................ 


700 Shs DuPont 2......ccccccoeesoone- 





Be OE 6 ene ee ae 


Mining 


200 shs Am Smelt & Refining................. 
100 shs Kennecott Copper ......cccccc0nen 





149 shs Richmond Mica 





100 shs Texas Gulf Sulphur... 


Foods 
150 shs American Chicle 





200 shs Borden 





210 Shs Corm Product 2.....ccccccsscocccsessscesseeesessee 


400 shs Nat Dairy Products... 





200 shs Ulmritecd Frremit a assssccccccsesssocsseeene 


Railroads 
250 shs C&O Ry. 





ee 


Stores 
100 shs Kresge, SS Co........ 


~~ 





300 shs Sears Roebuck 








300 shs Sterling Dru 





200 shs Woolworth, FW ....cccccncvcesso 


15,700.00 
16,000.00 
10,150.00 
28,332.00 
14,000.00 
21,560.00 


29,200.00 
9,600.00 
12,929.41 
74,200.00 
8,400.00 
36,000.00 


6,000.00 
6,600.00 
10,000.00 
8,600.00 





7,500.00 
12,200.00 
15,540.00 
26,000.00 

9,400.00 


8,750.00 
38,340.00 


3,300.00 
18,300.00 
11,400.00 


8,800.00 


11,900.00 
10,400.00 

8,000.00 

8,900.00 
11,400.00 
23,100.00 
10,600.00 
17,800.00 
14,500.00 
11,300.00 

2,886.00 
23,700.00 


105,742.09 


170,329.41 


31,200.00 


70,640.00 


47,090.00 


41,800.00 





226,186.00 
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Oils 
216.32 shs Gulf Oil ....... $ 10,167.04 
200 shs Phillips Petroleum elias 11,200.00 
306 shs Shell Oil ... POE Ea ee 24,174.00 
770 shs Socony-Vacuum 27,720.00 
Goo shs Standard Oil Cal. .cccccccocecnoneenenernenen 32,400.00 
100 shs Standard Oil Ind 7,000.00 
208 shs Standard Oil NJ 15,184.00 
800 shs Texas Co. . 46,400.00 174,245.04 
Tobaccos 
360 shs American Tob $ 22,320.00 
200 shs Li & Myers. 13,000.00 
400 shs Lorillard .... 10,000.00 
247 shs Philip Morris ....... 10,621.00 
100 shs RJR . 3,700.00 59,641.00 
Manufacturing 
BBo shes Americar, Cam e..iccccccccccseccninstsneevcesneeennennns $ 33,440.00 
200 shs Bendix Aviation 12,400.00 
250 shs Ches Corp Va : 6,500.00 
200 shs Cont Can .... 11,200.00 
399 shs Eastman Kodak. ...... 18,753.00 
400 shs Eaton 15,600.00 
500 shs General - 44,000.00 
500 shs General Motors 30,500.00 
Go shs Ingersoll Ramd ....:ccomcmnnvnmemenemenennnene 5,940.00 
150 shs International Harv 4,200.00 
200 shs Johns-Manville 13,000.00 
200 shs Libby-Owens-Ford Glass .....ccc:cennnns 8,000.00 
100 shs Owens-Illinois Glass oth. 7,900.00 
100 shs Sherwin-Williams 7,700.00 
125 shs Square D ...... 3,375.00 
100 shs US Gypsum 11,500.00 
400 shs Westinghouse Electric 20,400.00 254,408.00 
Finance and Insurance 
200 shs Cont Ins Co $ 15,400.00 
200 shs First & Merchants 13,400.00 
100 shs Life Ins Co of Va 6,700.00 
835 shs Mass Inv Trust 15,865.00 51,365.00 1,006,460.45 
Casu...... $ 13,994.64 
Torat Att INVESTMENT...................... $ 1,497,695.74 
SUMMARY 
Bonds. $ 251,054.65 
Preferred Stocks 226,186.00 
Common Stocks 1,006,460.45 
Cash. 13,994.64 
Torax At InvESTMENTS $ 1,497,695.74 
Respectfully submitted, 
Samust M. Bemiss, Chairman 
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Appendix III 


DONORS — 1953 


The late Mrs. Oscar C. Adams, Richmond, Virginia; William A. Albaugh, III, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Gordon B. Ambler, Richmond, Virginia; James C. Ambler, 
New York, New York; American Heraldry Society, New York, New York; Alexander 
W. Armour, Princeton, New Jersey; Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. James T. Avery, Richmond, Virginia. 

Father William Wilfrid Bayne, O.S.B., Portsmouth, Rhode Island; Samuel M. 
Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia; Doctor Solon S. Bernstein, New York, New York; 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia; the late 
Mrs. Louise Pernet Bosworth, Woodstock, Vermont; John M. Bradley, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Reginald Forrest Bradley, West Palm Beach, Florida; John A. Brashears, 
Mount Verson, New York; Edmond H. Brill, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Alexander C. 
Brown, Newport News, Virginia; G. F. Browning, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Weston 
Bruner, Richmond, Virginia; D, Tennant Bryan, Richmond, Virginia; the Reverend 
G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Samuel A. Bullock, Brevard, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Hugh May Burroughs, Richmond, Virginia; Senator Harry Flood 
Byrd, Washington, D. C. 

W. R. Campbell, Beckley, West Virginia; Doctor J. Stratton Carpenter, Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania; Miss A. L. Carter, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Curtis C. Chase, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; P. W. Chandler, Waban, Massachusetts; Chester County 
Historical Society, West Chester, Pennsylvania; Miss Evelyn Clark, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Herbert A. Claiborne, 
Richmond, Virginia; Miss Charlotte B, Coles, Esmont, Virginia; Colonial Williams- 
burg, Incorporated, Williamsburg, Virginia; George Norwood Comly, Moylan, Penn- 
sylvania; Philip St. George Cooke II, Richmond, Virginia; Colonel William Couper, 
Lexington, Virginia; Mr. J. H. Creecy, Richmond, Virginia. 

Arthur T. Davenport, Washington, D. C.; Doctor Curtis Carroll Davis, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Mrs. J. W. Dixon, Richmond, Virginia; Colonel E. Griffith Dodson, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Fairfax Downey, West Springfield, New Hampshire; Mrs. Cameron 
Duncan, Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. F. W. Drury, McLean, Virginia; Captain Miles 
Duval, Washington, D. C, 

Robert W. Elkin, Fulton, Missouri; Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Madame Felipe A. Espil, New York, New York. 

Junius B. Fishburn, Roanoke, Virginia; W. M. Forrest, Cuckoo, Virginia; the late 
Mrs. Anne R. Finch Frayser, Norfolk, Virginia; C. W. Fugate, South Gate, California; 
J. B. Fuqua, Augusta, Georgia. 

Randolph Gailey, Colonial Heights, Virginia; the late Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt, 
Norfolk, Virginia; Mrs. Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt, Norfolk, Virginia; Miss Mary M. 
Galt, Lexington, Virginia; Miss Olive W. Garvey, Wichita, Kansas; Representative 
J. Vaughan Gary, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Edward Hamilton Geary, San Francisco, 
California; Franklin Marion Gentry, Manhasset, New York; Arthur G. Glasgow, 
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Palm Beach, Florida; Lewis Glaser, New Haven, Connecticut; Julian H. Granbery, 
New York, New York; the late John H. Guy, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Abby 
Gwathmey, Richmond, Virginia. 

Richard T. Hall, San Francisco, California; Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden- 
Sydney, Virginia; David B. Harris, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Channing W. Harrison, 
Halifax, Virginia; Richard B. Harwell, Atlanta, Georgia; Daniel Hay, Whitehaven, 
England; Mrs. Helen S. T. Henderson, Tazewell, Virginia; Doctor William B. 
Hesseltine, Madison, Wisconsin; Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News, Virginia; 
Doctor J. W. Hinton, New York, New York; Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Doctor William N. Hodgkin, Warrenton, Virginia; James 
Lewis Hook, Ventnor, New Jersey; Doctor Dowell J. Howard, Richmond, Virginia; 
Eppa Hunton IV, Richmond, Virginia; N. G. Hutcheson, Boydton, Virginia. 

Idaho Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Illinois 
State Historical Library, Springfield, Illinois; Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia; State Historical Society of lowa, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Mrs. William Geiger Irwin, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs, E. Stewart James, Gloucester County, Virginia; Robert M. Jeffress, Richmond, 
Virginia; John Melville Jennings, Richmond, Virginia; Catesby Brooke Jones, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Charles M. Jones, Wilmington, Delaware. 

J. A. C. Keith, Warrenton, Virginia; John Alexander Kelly, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania; Jack Kilpatrick, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. H. A. Knorr, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Mrs. J. Jordan Leake, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Dora Lewis, Lee’s Summit, Missouri; 
Frank Cash Lewis, San Diego, California; Miss Jane R. Lewis, Georgetown, Kentucky; 
Miss Aletha Swift Lockhart, Oxford, Maryland; Mr. and Mrs. Percy M. Ludlow, 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 

J. G. W. MacClamrock, Greensboro, North Carolina; Mr. and Mrs. Archer W. 
McCall, Coronado, California; Jacob R. Marcus, Cincinnati, Ohio; Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston, Massachusetts; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; James 
E. Mears, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. J. Blaine Miller, Chattanooga, Tennessee; Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History, Jackson, Mississippi; George G. Mosley, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association, Mount Vernon, Vir- 
ginia; Miss Mildred Murphy, Fontana, California; Mutual Insurance 200th Anniver- 
sary Committee, New York, New York. 

William Trent Neel, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; North America Company of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Pennsylvania; North Carolina Department of Archives and 
History, Raleigh, North Carolina; Mrs. Robert Lee Nutt, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Mrs. Helen B. Page, Slater, Missouri; the late Miss Alfreda M. Peel, Salem, Virginia; 
Claiborne Pell, Washington, D. C.; Herbert Pell, Hopewell Junction, New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania German Society, Norristown, Pennsylvania; Lynn Perry, Coral Gables, 
Florida; Mrs. G. Freeland Peter, Cobham, Virginia; Mrs. Georgia G. Conrad Pierce, 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Charles Pillsbury, Wayzata, Minnesota; J. M. Platts, 
Fresno, California; Mrs. William Wiley Pollock, Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Mrs. William 
A. Porter, Richmond, Virginia; Doctor Robert S. Preston, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
Amelie Ripley Pumpelly, Hollywood, California. 
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The late Colonel Robert Isham Randolph, Santa Barbara, California; Wassell 
Randolph, Memphis, Tennessee; Mrs. Albert S. Redway, Hamden, Connecticut; 
Doctor Legh W. Reid, Haverford, Pennsylvania; Doctor Gertrude R. B. Richards, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Dorothy Ripley, Tacoma, Washington; Guy H. Rodman, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 

Mrs. A, T. Samuels, Princeton, New Jersey; Alexander H. Sands, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; George Tressler Scott, Springfield, Illinois; Mrs. Lucy Powell Seay, Washington, 
D. C.; George Green Shackelford, Orange, Virginia; Vincent Sheean, New York, New 
York; Doctor Robert Craig Shelburne, Roanoke, Virginia; the late Miss Sallie W. 
Shore, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. James T. Sloan, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Nellie 
Shackelford, Saluda, Virginia; Mrs. S. Fahs Smith, York Pennsylvania; Society for the — 
History of Germans in Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland; Society of Colonial Wars in 
the State of California, Los Angeles, California; Society of the Cincinnati in the State ~ 
of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia; South Dakota Historical Society, Pierre, South 
Dakota; Miss Martha Dunlop Spotswood, Petersburg, Virginia; Mrs. George F. 
Sprague, Arlington, Virginia; Aubrey H. Starke, Washington, D. C.; Steamship His- 
torical Society of America, Barrington, Rhode Island; W. C. Stewart, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Mrs. Harry O. Stone, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mrs. George Temple, Danville, Virginia; W. Hord Tipton, Mount Sterling, Ken- 
tucky; Major General William F. Tompkins, Richmond, Virginia; the late Reverend 
Clayton Torrence, Richmond, Virginia; Frank Tower, Orlando, Florida; W. R. Turner, 
Blackstone, Virginia. 

United States National Park Service, Washington, D. C.; Universalist Church of 
America, Boston. Massachusetts; University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Kentucky; 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

The late Miss Elizabeth Marshall Venable, Asheville, North Carolina; Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Virginia; University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia; 
University of Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Washington County Historical Society, Abingdon, Virginia; Mrs. Charles S. 
Whitman, Richmond, Virginia; W. Elliott Wilkins, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; C. N. 
Williams, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Edmund Randolph Williams, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; J. Chauncy Williams, Richmond, Virginia; Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., New 
York, New York; Robert K. Williams, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Alta G. Wimberly, 
Richmond, Virginia; Winchester Historical Society, Winchester, Virginia; Colonel 
Jennings C. Wise, Cloverdale, Virginia; Mrs. Guy Withers, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
and Mrs. George $. Witmer, Warrenton, Virginia; Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge, Rich 


mond, Virginia, 





